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ee Jats But the age eft virtuous politics is past, 
And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 
Patriots have grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them. 
No. 9.] PHILADELPHIA—SEPTE MBER. (1837. 


Original. 


YOUNG WASHINGTON’S REPLY TO 
GOV. DINWIDDIE. 


Descriptive of Plate. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Mark how the noble form dilates, 

And how the bosom swells with pride ; 
To country he devotes his life 

Whatever ill betide. 


“To-day and every day am | 
Ready to serve my native land, 


And ready too, to bleed or die— % 


Her faithtul servant still I stand. 


“ What matter if a savage foe, 

With foul intent will track each stride ; 
What matter if a foreign spy, 

Is eager list’ning at my side. 


“What if 1 fall, my country’s voice, 
Will grant my memory honour still, 

And if they fail to recollect, 
Tue Gop or Justice never will.” 


Well might the Scot astonished stand, 
When such a patriot fire he sees, 

For feelings noble as were those, 
Ne’er warmed a bosom such as his. 


Oh! may the youths of this free lands, 
Columbia’s proudest rising sons, 
Become with every virtue fraught 
A RACE oF Gop-Like: WASHINGTONS. 


Blockley, August, 1837. 
33, 1837. 








A BALLAD, 





Oh! dark is the spell which has bound her to sleep, 
A daughter of earth, in a home of the deep; 

Ye bright is the cavern, o’er-arched by the green 
Of the billow, where sleepeth the Ladye Undine. 


Long ages ago a fair maiden was she, 

Who grew like a flower beside the deep sea ; 

Till the water-sprite saw her, and snatch’d her to 
dwell 


Below, like a pear! in its deep palace of shell. 


Oh! cold is the beauty and chill is the light 

In the passioniess eyes of the pale ocean-sprite ; 
And his voice, like the music of sleep, never stirs, 
With its echo, the lip which he bendeth to hers. 


His thiek-falling hair, like the brown ocean weed, 
Hung down, yet the lovely one nothing did heed; 
And not one poor kiss could the water-sprite gleam, 
From the ripe ruddy lip of the Ladye Undine. 


S >in that lone cavern he lull’d her to sleep, 

And barr’d @p its gate with the bolt of the deep ; 
And swore that a slumber unawaking should dim 
The eye that had scornfully frown’d upon him. 


Bright. shapes are around her, and all the day long 
Her gfottdsis rite with the mermaideu’s song ! 

But the water-sprite comes like a vision to lean 
All night, o’er the couch of the Ladye Undine. 


That spell, says the legend, no longer shall be, 
When the brave meets the beautiful under the sea ; 
Yet seek not the trial, it warningly saith, 

For if love is the guerdon, the furfeit is death, 

But fond youth is fearless, and many have tried 


‘To win the fair maid of the sea for their bride; 
Many sought, many seek her, but no one has seen 





A lover return trom the Ladye Undine. 
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THE SISTERS. 


There lies in the north of England a considera- 
ble tract of land, now known by.the names of the 
Waste Lands, which once formed the richest pro- 
perty of two wealthy families by whona untoward 
circumstances had caused it to be deserted. For 
some time, it was looked after by stewards, too 
much bent upon profitting themselves to regard the 
interest of their employers. The tenantry, who, 
drained of their hard earnings, were obliged to vex 
the land till it became a bed of stones, dropped off 
one by one. The hedge-rows, being unremittingly 
assisted in the progress of decay by the paupers of 
the neighbourhood, were soon reduced to nothing 
but dock-weeds and brambles; which gradually 
uniting from the opposite end of the fields, the pro- 
perty became a huge thicket, too encumbered ever 
to be worth clearing, and only valuable to poachers 
and gypsies, to whom it still affords abundant booty 
and a secure hiding place. 

The two mansions have kept pace in ruin with 
the lands aroundthem. The persons left in charge 
of them, being subject to no supervision, put them- 
selves but little out of their way to preserve that 
which was so lightly regarded by the owners.— 
Too careless to repair the dilapidations of time and 
the weather, they were driven, by broken windows 
and rickety doors, from office to office, and from 
parlour to parlour, till ruin fairly pursued them 
into the grand saloon, where the Turkey carpets 
were tattered by hob-nails, and the dogs of the 
chase licked their paws upon sofas of silk and satin. 
In due time, the rain foreed its way through the 
roofs, and the occupiers having no orders to ston 
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man had previously resolved upon forgiving his 
rent; another, because he mistook the choice bin 
of the cellar when wine was prescribed for the 
sickness of the poor; and a third, because he saf- 
fered himself to be convinced by him in politics 
and thus deprived him of the opportunity of hold. 
ing forth arguments which gave his company due 
time to discuss their good cheer. There was but 
one person who understood him, and this was his 
nephew ; who continued to the last his only com. 
panion, and kept him alive, solely by knowing how 
to manage him. He had the good taste never to 
remind him of his years by approaching him with 
that awe which is commonly demonstrated by 
young people towards the old; and the tact to ob- 
serve exactly where his foibles would bear raillery, 
and where they required sympathy. He could 
lead him from one mood to another, so that the 
longest day in his company never seemed monoto- 
nous; or if he rambled away amongst the neigh- 
| bourhood, he could return at night with a tale of 
_ adventures which sent him to bed without repining 
at the prospect of to-morrew. Unluckily the old 
man considered him too necessary to his comforts 
to part with him; and though merely the son of a 
younger brother, without fortune or expectations, 
he was not permitted to turn his mind to a profes- 
sion, or to any thing beyond the present. The 
youth, however, was scarcely twenty-three ; and at 
such an age, a well-supplied purse for the time 
being, leaves but little anxiety for the future— 


| With a good education, picked up as he could, by 


| snatches, a sprightly disposition, and a talent equal 
|}to any thing, young Vibert ef Hazledell was as 


| welcome abroad as he was at home; and it was 





it with a tile, the breach became wider and wider. | augured that his handsome figure and countenance 
Soon the fine papering began to shew discoloured | would stand him in the stead of the best profession 
patches, and display the lath and plaster which | going. Tae young ladies would turn from any 


bulged through it; then the nails whieh sapported 


the family portraits gave way with theit burthens ;) 


and finally, the rafters began to yield, and the in- 
habitants wisely vacated the premises in. time to 
avoid the last crash, rightly conjecturing that it 
was useless to leave the moveables behind to share 
in the common destruction, when there was so little 
likelihood of their ever being inquited after. 

Thus ended the pride both of Meroncliff and 
Hazledell, which may still be seen, from each other, 
about a mile apart, shooting up a few parti-colour- 
ed walls from their untrimmed wildernesses, and 


. . 
seeming, like too desperate f them chai as to 


beau at the county-ball to greet his arrival, and 
fever think of engaging themselves to dance till 
they were quite sure that he was disposed of— 
One remarked upon the blackness of his hair, an- 
‘other upon the whiteness of his forehead; and the 
squires who were not jealous of him, would enter- 
tain them with his feats of horsemanship and adrott- 
ness at bringing down, right and left. Still Vibert 
was not spoiled, and the young ladies pulled up 





| visible impression upon him. His obstinacy was 
quite incomprehensible. Each ridiculed the disap- 
pointment of her friend, in the hope of concealing 


the last extremity ; neither of them c dby asign her own; and all turned for consolation, to the 
’ i E stn WT 
of life, excepting the jackdaws which sit perched | YOU%S Master of Heroncliff. 


upon the dead tips of the old ash trees, and the 


Marcus of Heroncliff was nearly of an age with 


starlings that sweep around at sunset in circles, be-} Vibert, and was perhaps still more popular with the 
yond which the country folks have rarely been | heads of families, if not with the younger branches: 


hardy enough to intrude. 


U ’ ay y A ’ patures 
The last possessor who resided at Hazledell was | person,.also, was well formed, and his _ 
an eccentric old bachelor, with a disposition so | were, for the most part, handsome ; but the 


for he had the advantage of an ample fortune. His 


first 


cothposed of kindness and petulance, that every | had none of the grace of Vibert, and the ody 
body liked, and scarcely any one could live with|a far different expression. His front, mates ie 
him. His relations had been driven away from | being cast in that fine expansive mould, ed 
him, one after the other ;—one because he presum- | tracted and ey and denoted more oe 
ed to plead the poverty of a tenant whom the old |talent. His eyé was too deeply sunk to 1s 





their kid gloves till they split, without making any. 
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openness oF generosity; and the tout ensemble 
gave an idea of sulkiness and double-dealing. It 
was held by many that this outward appearance 
was not a fair index of his disposition, which was 
said to be liberal and good natured. The only 
fault which they found with him was, that his con- 
versation seemed over-much guarded for one of his 
age. He appeared unwilling to shew himself as he 
really was, and the greatest confidence which could 
be reposed in him produced no corresponding re- 
turn. He walked in society like une who came to 
look on rather than to mix in it; and although his 
dependants lived in profusion, his table was rarely 
enlivened save by the dogs which had been the 
companions of his sport. 

Vibert, whose character it was to judge always 
favourably, believed that his manner and mode of 
life proceeded from the consciousness of a faulty 
education, and a mistrust of his capacity to redeem 
lost time. He felt a friendliness for him, bordering 
upon compassion ; and their neighbourhood afford- 
ing him frequent opportunities of throwing himself 
in his way, a considerable degree of intimacy was, 
in course of time, established between them. Vi- 
bert was right, as far as he went, in his estimate of 
his friend’s mind; but he never detected its grand 
feature. Marcus was sensible that he was below 
par amongst those of his rank, and a proud heart 
made him bitterly jealous of all who had the ad- 
vantage of him. It was this that gave verity to 
the expression which we have before noticed in his 
features ; made him a torment to himself, and ren- 
dered him incapable of sympathising with others. 
If a word were addressed to him, he believed that 
it was designed to afford an opportunity of ridicu- 
ling his reply; if contradiction was opposed to 
him, his visage blackened as though he felt that he 
had been insulted. Vibert, so open to examina- 
tion, was the only person whom he did not suspect 
and dread. ‘They hunted, shot, and went into go- 
ciety together; and it was observed that Marcus 
lost nothing by the contact. His confidence in- 
creased, his reserve in some degree disappeared, 
and Vibert secretly congratulated himself on hav- 
ing fashioned a battery to receive the flattering 
attentions from which he was anxious to escape.— 
His ambition, indeed, was otherwise directed. 


At a few miles distance from Hazledell was a 
pretty estate, called Silvermore, from a small lake, 
which reflected the front of the dwelling, and the 
high grounds and rich timber behind it. It was 
inhabited by persons of consideration in the coun- 
tty, who were too happy at home to mix much 
with their neighbours. In fact, of a numerous 
family, there was but one daughter old enough to 
be introduced ; and she was of a beauty so rare, 
that there was little danger in keeping her upon 


hand until her sister was of an age to accompany 
her into society, 


Tn this family, Vibert had been for some time a 
favourite, and had been fascinated on his first in- 
The beauty of whom we have 
made mention, and her sister, a year or two youn- 
ger, were placed on either side of him; and it was 


troduction to it. 
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hard to know whether most to admire the wild 
tongue and laughing loveliness of the younger— 
the fair-haired Edith; or the retiring, but smiling 
dignity of the black eyes and pale fine features of 
the elder—the graceful Marion. ‘They were, per- 
haps, both pleased to see the hero of the county 
conversations; but the younger one was the fore- 
most to display it: without being a flirt, she was 
frank, and had the rare, natural gift of saying and 
doing what she pleased without danger of miscon- 
struction. 

The daring but feminine gaiety of this young 
creature speedily dispelled from the mind of Vibert 
allidea of his recent acquaintance. On his making 
some tnention of it, she assured him that, on her 
part, the acquaintance was by no means recent, for 
she had heard him discussed as often as any Knight 
of the Royal T'able. 


‘To place you upon an equality with us,’ she” 
said, ‘ I will tell you what sort of persons we are, 
and you can judge whether at any future time, 
when your horse happens to knock up in our 
neighbourhood, and your dinner to be five miles 
off, you will condescend to take advantage of us. 
Papa and mamma, who you see have been a hand- 
some couple, and would think themselves so still, 
if they had not such a well grown family, are by 
no means rigid, exacting, fault-finding and disa- 
greeable, like papas and mammas in general. They 
have had the good taste to discover our precose ta- 
lents, and profit by being our companions instead 
of our rulers, from the time we learned the art of 
spelling words of one syllable, and doing as we 
were not bidden. Instead of scolding us for our 
misdeeds, they used to reason with us as to their 
propriety, and generally got the worst of the argu- 
ment, so, saving that in virtue of our old compan- 
ionship we make them the confidants of most of our 
dilemmas, they have brought us up charmingly un- 
dutiful and self-willed. 


‘ As for Marion, she is a young lady erroneously 
supposed to be the pride of the family, and who 
presumes to regard me with a patronising compla- 
cency which seems to intimate an idea that, one of 
these days, I shall really learn to talk. She isa 
sedate personage, who tries to reflect upon things ; 
but as the same deep study has shaded her brow 
as long as I can recolleet, I imagine that she does 
not often come to a conclusion. Yet the falsely- 
styled pride of Silvermore does not blanch her 
cheeks in the unwholesome atmosphere of learned 
tomes; nor by spinning the globes, nor by hunting 
the stars. Her character is a little touched with 
romance, and her study is how to mend a bad 
world, which continues ailing in spite of her. She 
gives all her consolation, and half of her pin-mo- 
ney, to a tribe of old dames and young damsels, 
who, under such patronage, only pull our hedges 
in greater security, or add fresh colours to the cos- 
tume which is to flaunt triumphant on the fair day. 
The urchins whom she teaches ‘to guess their les- 
sons,’ and buys off from aiding in the toils of their 
parents, are the most mischievous in the .neigh- 





bourhood ; and, in short, things go on worse and 
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worse, and poor Marion does not know what to 
make of it. From the humbler world, so «different 
from the Arcadian affair of her imagination, she 
turns with despair to the sphere in which she is 
herself to move, and shudders at the prospect of 
disappointment there also. Where amongst such 
a community of young ladies battling for prece- 


stancy to a dozen ata time, can she look for the 
friend of her soul, or the more favoured being who 
is to console her fur the want of one! Alas, the 
pride of Silvermore! with feelings so delicate that 
a gossamer might wound them, how can she ac- 


tales which delighted our nursery, or expect tran- 
quility in any place but a cloister ?’ 


Vibert’s calls were repeated often, each one af- 
fording a pretext for another, and each visit grow- 
ing longer than the last. ‘The father of his two 
attractions was required frequently by his affairs 
in London, where he spent weeks at a time, and 


rapid advancemeut; and he soon felt, what has 


the dignified and retiring, is more perilous than the 
brightest glance of wit and vivacity. Indeed, 
Edith was too gay to be suspected of any thought 
sevond that of amusement; but the actions of 
Marion were more measured, and her approbation 
was the more flattering. Vibert laughed when he 
encountered the first; but his pulse beat quicker at 
the sight of the last. 


There seems in the affairs of the heart, to be an 
unaccountable intelligence, by which, without the 
use of external signs, the tremours of the one gen- 
erally find their reverberation in the other. Often 
as Vibert entered to share in the morning amuse- 
ments of the sisters, to give an account of the horse 
that he was breaking in for Marion, or the dog he 
was teaching antics for Edith, it was impossible for 
him to be insensible to an increasing flush of satis- 
faction at his appearance, and by degrees he gave 
up all other society, and had no pastime to which 
Marion was not a party. Both young, both inter- 
ested in the other’s happiness, it was not likely that 
they should reflect, how the brighest flowers may 
be the seat of poison, and the sweetest moments 
the parent: of misery. Their intimacy became 
more confidential; and Edith left them more and 
more to themselves, to seek amusement elsewhere. 
Still there was no question of love. Vibert knew 
that without fortune or expectations, he could have 
no pretensions to Marion; and that the number of 
her young brothers and sisters must render it im- 
possible for her father to remedy the deficiency. It 
was then that he felt the extent of the sacrifice he 
had made in devoting bimself so entirely to his 
uncle. Had he adopted any profession, he might: 
have obtained a home of his own, to say the least ; 
and, however humble that home might have been, 
would Marion have shrunk from it? Would 
Marion have failed to make it the richest spot upon 








their mother was generally confined by delicate | 
health to her chamber. Thus Vibert’s intimacy | 
with them had but little ceremony to restrain its ; 


perhaps been felt by many, that the simple simile of | 
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dence, and young gentlemen vowing eternal con- | 





commodate herself to any world but that of the fairy | 


earth? He was yet only of age when many com- 
mence their career ; his mind was too active and too 
brilliant to suffer his habits to become so fixed but 
that he could apply them to any thing. He deter. 
mined upon breaking the matter to his uncle: and, 
as Edith was now eighteen, and the sisters were 


; just about to appear in public, there was no time 


to be lost. If Marion were not to go forth with a 
hand already engaged, what had he not to appre- 
hend? Fortunes and honours would be at her 
feet—friends would reason—parents might com- 
mand, and what had she to reply? She loved an 
idler who lived upon another’s bounty, and whose 
future means were something worse than preca- 


‘rious. He,seized upon what he thought a good 


| 


| 
| 











opportunity, the same evening. His uncle was 
enjoying his arm-chair and slippers beside an ample 
fire, to which the pattering of a November storm 
gave additional comfort. 

‘Vibert,’ said he, ‘ what have been your adven- 
tures to day?” 

‘fT have been to Silvermore.’ 

‘Folks tell me you have been there every day for 
the last twelvemonth,—and who have you seen 
there ?” 

‘T have seen Marion.’ 

‘ Well, nephew, she is good-looking, you say; 
and sensible, and all that. Why do not you mary 
her, and bring her hi@me to make tea for us?” 

‘Alas! I would willingly do so, had I the means.’ 

‘We can get over that obstacle, I think, by doub- 
ling your allowance,’ 

‘My dear Sir, you do not understand its full ex- 
tent. Marion’s family would never consent, unless 
she were to be the mistress of an establishment of 
her own.’ 

‘ We can remedy that, too, Vibert. Divide the 
house with me at the middle of the cellar, and 
brick up the communications. Divide the stables 
and the horses, have new wheels and new arms to 
the old family rumble-tumble, and make any fur- 
ther arrangements you please. You have been a 
good boy, to bear with a crazy old man so long, 
and I should not like you to be a loser by it’ 

‘ My dear uncle, there was no need of this addi- 
tional generosity to secure my gratitude and en- 
deavours to prove it. I did not speak for the pur- 
pose of placing any farther tax upon you, but 
merely to consult you whether it were not better 
that I thought of some profession, by which I might 
attain a position in life not liable to reserve.’ 

‘A profession!—what, one that would call you 
away from Hazledell? 

‘I fear all professions would subject me to that 
affliction.’ 

The uncle’s colour rose, and his brow darkened. 

‘Vibert leave me in my old age, when I have 
become entirely dependent upon him! — Vibert 


knock away the only crutch that props me up from 
the grave—bequeath me to the mercy of hired sel- 
vants, with not a soul to exchange a word of com- 
fort with me ?—What fortune could you obtain 
which would compensate for reflections like those - 


the 


‘Stay, nephew, and see me into my grave— 
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veverse which you apprehend,—I never thought 
that you ceuld so coldly contemplate my extinc- 
tion ; but it is right and natural that you should do 
so. Only stay,—and I promise you that I will not 
keep you long,—I will curtail my expenses, banish 
my few old friends, dismiss my servants, and live 
upon bread and water, to save what I can for you 
from the estate. I cannot cause it to descend to 
you; but at all events, I can save for you as much 
as you would be likely to make by leaving me. Yet, 
if it be your wish to go, e’en go; I had rather you 
would leave me miserable, than stay to wish me 
dead.’ 

The old man had worked himself into a fit of 
childish agitation, and Vibert saw that argument 
was useless. 

‘Uncle,’ he replied, with a look and voice of de- 
spair, ‘make yourself easy. Marion will find an- 
other husband, who will perhaps render her hap- 
pier than I could, and I will remain with you as I 
have done hitherto.’ 

From this time, Vibert spared no effort to over- 
come his ill-starred passion, as well for Marion’s 
sake as for his own ; seeking every possible pretext 
to render his visits less frequent, and to pay them 
in company. Marion perceived the change at the 
moment it took place, and, although she could not 
dispute its propriety, her sensibility was wounded 
to the quick. She commenced her first round of 
provincial gaiety with a fever at her heart, and an 
ominous presage of sorrow. 


The appearance of the Silvermere party formed 
an epoch in the annals of the county,—and, as Vi- 
bert had foreseen, there was not a squire of the 
smallest pretensions who did not address himself 
sedulously to make the agreeable to them. They 
had little encouragement, however, in their at- 
tempts, excepting from Edith. Her heart was free, 
and her tongue was full of joy; but Marion was 
looking for the return of Vibert; and the reserved 
glance of her eye kept flattery at a distance, and 
hope in fetters. Still he returned not—she never 
met him in society, but she constantly heard of his 
having been at balls and merry-makings where she 
was not. It was in the vain pursuit of his peace 
of mind; and she was too generous to attribute 
it to any thing else. On his occasional visists of 
ceremony, she received him as if nothing material 
had happened ; but the flush was gone from her 
cheek, and the smile that remained, was cold and 
sickly. 

Meantime, rumour was liberal in assigning to 
each of the sisters her share of intended husbands. 
V ibert listened to the catalogue with all the trepi- 
dation of a lover who had really entertained hopes. 
Alas ! if that selfish principle of denying to another 
what we cannot enjoy ourselves be excusable in 
any case, it isso in love. The loved object which 
belongs to no other, still appears to be in some de- 
gree our own; and fancy conjures up in spite of 
us, an indefinable trust in the future, of which the 
total destruction falls like the blow of an assassin. 
It was thus with Vibert, when, after writhing long 
‘2 secret anguish at the mention of any name con- 
33* 
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nected with that of Marion, report from all quar- 
ters concurred in the same uncontradicted tale— 
Marion was receiving the addresses of Marcus of 
Heroncliff: of him, for whom he had himself, from 
motives of the purest kindness, secured the good 
thoughts of her family—him whom he had made 
the confidant of his love—him whe had professed 
himself to be only waiting for encouragement to 
throw himself at the feet of her sister! That he 
should have met him daily, and never hinted at 
at the change in his intentions!--Yet might it 
not have been that he feared to inflict pain? That 
he should have deserted Edith when his conduct 
had implied all that was devoted !—-Yet, was it not 
for Marion? But then, that Marion should have 
become the rival of her sister? Yet, oh! how soon 
she had overcome the remembrance of him, and 
how natural was it for the cold in love to become 
the faithless in friendship. Thus Vibert went on 
arguing for and against all the parties, and wind- 
ing up with a forced ejaculation of ‘it is nuthing 
to me—it is no affair of mine ;—-it was meant to 
confirm his pride, but only proved his wretched- 
ness, 

Upon this principle, and from a sense of his want 
of self-possession, the name of Marion never passed 
his lips in the presence of Marcus, who, on his part, 
was equally silent. 


The report upon which this conduct was adopt- 
ed was not so destitute of reason as those which 
had preceded it. Marcus, with the failing already 
noticed, was incapable of being a true friend; and 
though at his first introduction at Silvermere, the 
marked intelligence between Marion and Vibert re- 
duced him to the necessity of devoting his atten- 
tions to Edith, yet the bare circumstance of her 
sister’s preference for another was sufficient to kin- 
dle in his heart the most burning anxiety to obtain 
her for himself. Without considering Vibert’s 
earlier acquaintance, he felt himself eclipsed, and 
his honour wounded. The moment, therefore, 
that his friend’s visits were discontinued, his own 
were redoubled. They were naturally, from his 
previous behaviour laid by the family to the ac- 
count of Edith; and upon this conviction, Marion 
often used him as a protection against the advances 
of her unwelcome host of admirers. If she was 
asked to dance, she was engaged to Marcus, and 
his arm was always 1eady to conduct her to her 
carriage. It was observed that she received much 
more of his attention than was bestowed upon her 
sister; and insensibly their manner in public be- 
came the practice in private, where there was no 
need for it. His hopes rose high, and he scrupled 
not to advance them by endeavouring to extirpate 
the last kind feeling, which he thought might yet 
linger, for poor Vibert. One while he affected 
chagriu, and invented excesses on the part of his 
friend as the cause of it: at another time he was 
incensed at injurious words, which he alleged to 
have been employed by Vibert towards herslef. At 
last, when he thought himself quite secure, he dis- 
closed his passion, and was rejected with astonish- 
ment. 
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The sting for one like him had a thousand barbs; 
he loved the beautiful Marion with all the energy 
of « soul which had never before loved a human 
being. Common report, and his confidence in her 
resentment against Vibert, had made him consider 
her as already his own. His triumph over all the 
competitors that he had feared, envied, and detest- 
ed, was, as he deemed, on the eve of completion; 
and now he was to be the object of derision, and 
mock pity! The means which he had used to in- 
gratiate himself weuld probably be divulged. The 
inmost core of his heart would be exposed and 
scorned ; and Vibert, whom he felt to be the latent 
cause of his rejection, was perhaps finally to be 
reinstated, and to flaunt his triumph daily before 
his eyes! The very evils which bad minds have 
attempted to inflict upon others, become a provoca- 
tion to themselves; they have been defeated, and 
therefore they have been injured! and the rejected 
suitor returned home pallid, and quivering with an 
ague fit of mortal hate. 

The attentions of Marcus had never been discus- 
sed between the sisters until the occurrence of this 
catastrophe. He left them in a shaded alley of the 
pleasure-grounds, which were beginning to be 
strewed with the yellow leaves of autumn; and a 
clouded sunset cast a few long streaks across the 
sward, and nade the deep recesses look still more 
sombre. 

There are few who do not feel a melancholy pe- 
culiar to this period of the year. Marion had a 
double reason; for it was about the same time in 
the preceding autumn, and in the summer-house 
but a few steps before her, that she had passed the 
last happy hour with Vibert! 

‘Marion, said Edith, as they walked on, with 
their arms fondly resting upon each other’s neck, 
‘ you are not well. It is long since you were well; 
but I had hoped that the attachment of Marcus 
would have dispelled a deep grief, of which you for- 
bade me ever to speak. I trusted that your heart 
had been arrested in its progress of sorrow, and I 
was silent, lest you should think me jealous of my 
sweet rival.’ 


‘Heavens! that my apathy should have been so 
great as to mistake his attentions. I only bore with 
him because I thought him yours.’ 

‘ Marion, I love him not; and never should have 
wished him loved by you, had I not felt that your 
life depended on the diversion of your thoughts.— 
I have been mistaken ; you have been dying daily, 
and unless you would have me die with you, let me 
write to Vibert. Sweet Marion, let me write, as 
from myself, in my own wild way, mefely to bid 
him come and dance on my birth-day.’ 

‘No, Edith, no. He would suspect the reason ; 
it is too humiliating. I have still pride enough left 
to save me from contempt, if not to support me 
from Edith, let us talk of other things.’ 


She leaned her head upon her sister’s bosom, 
and both were weeping, when they were startled 
by the gallop of a horse, and a ring at the garden 
gate. Edith saw that it was the servant of Vi- 





pert, and she sprang like a fawn to inquire his com- 
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mission. He brought a letter for Marion, and thus 
it ran: 

‘The relations who stood between me and the 
succession to the estates of Hazledell, are dead, | 
am now my uncle’s heir ; but I fear too late. The 
sorrow of withdrawing myself to my proper dis- 
tance when I was poor, is probably to be followed 
up by the anguish of being forbidden to return 
now that I am rich. I dare not appear before you 
till I hear the refutation of your reported engage- 
ments with Marcus—till you bid me look forward 
to a termination of the misery which a feeling of 
honour obliged me to inflict upon myself.’ 

Marion sank for support against the ivy-twined 
pillar of the summer-house. Edith kissed her pale 
cheek, and fondly whispered, ‘I told you so: what 
answer will you send?’ After the first moments 
of tremulous agitation—after an interval of silence, 
to lull the tumults of het heart. Marion merely 
ejaculated, ‘Poor Vibert! I thought he had forgot- 
ten me !’ 

‘Rather say, poor Edith,’ replied her sister, with 
a burst of that natural gaiety which had of late al- 
most forsaken her; ‘ poor Edith has now the wil- 
low-wreath all to herself. Alas! for some doughty 
champion to twine it round the neck of the false 
lord of Heroncliff! °’Tis time that I endow you 
with all my finery, and prepare for a nunnery,’ 

With that she playfully took from her neck a 
simple hair-chain, the appendage to which had al- 
ways been carefully hidden in her bosom, atid cast 
it over the unadorned head of Marion. ‘ Look !’ she 
exclaimed, with increased archness, and gazing 
upon her averted eyes, to see if the smile had yet 
returned to them, ‘ look what a jewel I bestow upon 
you; I have cherished it ever since we sat for our 
miniatures, and the artist amused himself between 
whiles with studying a head for Apollo. Why do 
you not look 

Marion turned her eyes, and was surprised by her 
lover’s likeness, 

‘Then Marion can smile? Oh, the joy to see 


it! I begged this little jewel for your wedding’ 


present; but, in truth, this seems no bad oppor- 
tunity, as the cavalier may now speak for himself. 
See what a sad brow—what an imploring eye— 
Here—here is a pencil—the servant waits for @ re- 
ply.’ 

Marion tore the back froma her letter, and wrote 
—The reports are unfounded--the future 1s in 
your power.’ 

‘Edith!’ she said, when the messenger was dis- 
missed ; ‘ give me your arm back to the house, for | 
feel faint. In the midst of all this happiness, there 
isa sickness at my heart,—a strange boding, that 
I am only tantalized by chimeras, and meant for 
misfortune. Perhaps I deceive myself. Perhaps 
it is only the strange bewilderment occasioned by 
this revolution in all that interests me. I cannot 
help it.’ . 

The messenger, who had been dispatched by Vi- 
bert the moment he became aware of his happy 
fortune, did not return in time for him to profit ere 
the morrow by Marion’s answer. It was a gusty 
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and querulous night—the old trees ‘by his window 
groaned as though they were in trouble, and the 
scud swept along the sky like a host of spectres.— 
He felt low and oppressed, in spite of himself. His 
uncle had left him ominously distressed at the 
news which he had lately received. After having 
retired for the night, he had come back to shake 
hands with him again. ‘The younger ones, he 
said, were dropping about him, and leaving him 
desolate, to lament the luckless humour which had 
impeded him from aiding to their comforts, as he 
might have done. Every joint of him trembled, 
lest he should live too long. ‘Ged bless you, Vi- 
bert,’ he added, ‘ you have always been a good boy, 
and have borne kindly with my infirmities—God 
bless you !-—God bless you! Vibert, you will go 
to-morrow to Silvermere? I have long prevented 
you from being happy, and you owe me no thanks 
that you are so at last. Go to bed,-—you have 
grown thin from want of sleep; and it is all my 
fault.’ 

He quitted him again with affectionate, and al- 
most childish reluctance; and Vibert passed his 
room, in a fever of anticipations, till the rising of 
the sun, which had seemed as if it never meant to 
rise again. It was still teo early to set out for Sil- 
vermere, but he knew that Marcus rose with the 
dawn fer his field-sports, and his generous mind 
was unwilling to lose an instant in acknowledging 
and asking pardon for the suspicions which he 
had entertained of his friendship. He walked ra- 
pidly to Heroncliff, and found Marcus, as he had 
anticipated, up and dressed ; in fact, he had pas- 
sed the night in the same manner as he himself 
had done, and his face looked haggard and wild. 

‘Marcus,’ said Vibert, ‘I come to tell you a piece 
of strange news.’ 

‘I know it already,’ replied Marcus, with an 
attempt to look glad. ‘I met your servant going 


to Silvermere with it. Your uncles in India are 
dead,’ 


‘I scarcely recollect them, and it would therefore 
be ridiculous to affect much grief for their loss ; 
but the circumstance has been the means of shew- 
ing me an injustice committed against yourself, at 
which I am sincerely grieved. I believed that you 
entertained an intention of supplanting me in the 
love of Marion ; and although my reason had noth- 
ing to object to it, my heart felt that it was not the 
part which I would have acted towards you. I have 
accused you bitterly ; but see, Marion has herself 
exculpated yeu; and you must even forgive me as 
one who has been too unhappily bewildered to be 
master of himself,’ 


Marcus took his offered hand and laughed, but 
with a fearful expression, which he strove to hide 
by casting his eyes on the ground. 

‘Then Marion,’ he observed, ‘looks forward to 
being the lady of Hazledell 1” 

‘Ay, and to do the honours of it to her sister, 
the lady of Heroncliff. My son shall marry your 
daughter, and we will join the estates in one.’ 


Marcus drew in his breath with a harrowing 
sound, 
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‘Vibert,’ he said, ‘we had best remain unmar- 
ried; we are more independent to pursue our pas- 
times; we are not obliged to receive the society 
which is odious to us; and whilst we are free, we 
are the more welcomed abroad. Promise me you 
will think no more of it.’ 

‘You would not ask it, if you felt, like me, that 
you were beloved by Marion. What do I care for 


‘independence and my reception abroad, when I 


have such a thraldom and such a paradise at home !’ 

‘You are determined, then ?’ 

‘Can you doubt it? I am even now on my 
way to Silvermere. I should arrive too soon on 
horseback, and am therefore obliged to walk, for I 
cannot be easy until I find myself on my way thi- 
ther. Come, take your gun, and accompany me.’ 

‘IT will accompany, in the hope of dissuading 
you, and bringing you back before you arrive there.’ 

‘And | will drag you into fetters whether you 
will or not. Come; it is time to start, if we would 
be there by breakfast time. What ails you ?—You 
look pale and shivering this morning ; and see,—for 
the first time in your life, you have forgotten your 

un.’ 

With that he kindly took it from where it stood, 
and presented it to him. 

‘I will not take it,’ said Marcus, vaguely ; ‘I am 
nervous, and cannot shoot.’ 

‘Tut, man; take your gun, I say ; a geod shot will 
put you in spirits. ‘here is an outlying deer from 
Hazledell in the Black Valley, and you must kill 
him for our wedding-feast.’ er 


Marcus bit his white lips, and-did as he was bid- 
den; and the companions set out upon their walk. 

The weather was still gusty and uncertain. The 
faint gleam of the sun was rapidly traversed by the 
clouds, which seemed to overturn each other, and 
scowl at their confusion. Several large trees were 
blown across the pathways, and the crows skimmed 
aloft in unsettled course, as though they were afraid 
to perch. 

‘ How I love this bracing air!’ said Vibert. <I] 
feel as if I could fly.’ 


‘You feel elastic from your‘errand. I have no 
such cause, and I would fain that the morning had 
been calmer. I think that long usage to bluster- 
ing weather would have a strong effect upon men’s 
passions, and render them too daring and reckless,’ 

As they descended the brow of fern and scattered 
plantations, from his bleak residence, his persua- 
sions that Vibert would return, became more and 
more urgent. He used in a wild, disjointed man- 
ner, all the vain arguments to which the selfish and 
the dissipated generally resort, to dissuade their 
friends from what they call a sacrifice of liberty,— 
They were easily overruled, and his agitation grew 
the more violent. In this manner they arrived at 
the entrance of the Black Valley, a gorge of rock, 
and varied earth, choked up by trees and bushes, 
chance-sown by the birds and the winds. This 
valley was between two and three miles in length, 
its gloom was unbroken by a single habitation, and 
it had been the witness of many atrocities. It was 








a place usually avoided ; but it was the shortest 
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road to Silvermere, and Vibert never visited it by 
any other. 

‘Ido not like this valley !’ said Marcus, ‘ we will 
take the upper road.’ 

‘It is too far about,—come on—your are not 
yourself this morning, and the sooner Edith laughs 
at you the better.’ 

They were making a short cut through the tan- 
gled thicket, from one path to another, and had 
reached a more gloomy and savage spot than they 
had hitherto encountered. Marcus sat down upon 
a piece of splintered timber, and motioned Vibert, 
with a gasping earnestness which was not to be 
disputed, to seat himself beside him. 

‘Marcus,’ said the latter, as he complied, ‘ your 
conduct is inexplicable. Why are you so anxious 
that I should not go to Silvermere, nor renew my 
acquaintance with Marion? You must have some 
reason for all this; and, if so, why conceal it from 
me ?” 

‘If nothing short of such an extremity will in- 
duce you to follow my counsel, I must even come 
to it. Marion is not what you have supposed her. 
You imagine that her love for you has kept her 
single. Ask of whom you will, if such be the gen- 
eral opinion. Till yesterday, she gave herself to 
another, who cannot aspire to a thousand part of 
your merit, but who happened to be more faveured 
by fortune. Last night, you became the richest, 
and she changed; but would Vibert be contented 
with a partner who preferred another ! 

‘Marcus !—this other! It is of yourself you 
speak ?” 

‘Ask all the world, if she did not make herself 
notorious with me. She made me distrust all 
womankind. Vibert, let us both leave her to the 
reflections of one who has deserved to be forsaken.’ 

‘May it not be that you, and not I, have mis- 
taken her? She might have preferred your com- 
pany because you were my friend, and you might 
have fancied that she loved you because you loved 
her. It is needless to contradict me; men do not 
tremble and turn pale because their friends are 
going to marry jilts. I do not blame you; fer not to 
love Marion is beyond the power even of friendship. 
Let us only be fair rivals, and not attempt to dis- 
courage each other by doing her injustice. Let us 
go hand-in-hand, and each prefer his suit. For my 
part, I promise you, that, if you succeed, I will 
yield without enmity.’ 

Marcus staggered as he arose ; Vibert’s counte®~ 
ance was grave, but not unfriendly. 

‘Go on, then,’ said the former, in a deep, broken 
voice, and with every feature convulsed; at the 
same time, he turned himself homeward; and Vi- 
bert, seeing that it was advisable to part company, 
pursued his course towards Silvermere. Marcus 
made but a few strides, and paused. He clenched 
his teeth, and cast a wild glance at the fine form that 
was retreating from him—made one or two hesitat- 
ing steps, and then bounded after. 

The restlessuess which pervaded the other per- 
sonages of our story during the night, was not 
spared to Marion or her sister. They talked of, 








their future prospects, until Edith was elevated tg 
her highest flight of spirits. She arranged, that 
when Marion became the lady of Hazledell, she 
also was to call it her name: make herself the sole 
object of attraction and tournament to all the 
squires round about, and display her true dignity 
by remaining a seornful lady and a respectable 
maiden aunt! By degrees, but fancy ceased cas- 
tle-building,—a few unconnected sparkles of gaiety 
grew fainter and fainter, and she dropped asleep, 
Marion had no wish of power to repose ; her ner- 
vous sense of apprehension continued to increase: 
she tried every effort to direct her thoughts to other 
subjects; but they invariably became entangled, 
and again pressed with a dead weight upon her 
heart. In this mood, she was startled by Edith 
bile in her sleep, with a sound which terrified 
er. 

‘Edith !’ she cried, shaking her till she partially 
awoke—Edith, you frighten me—why do you laugh 
in your sleep ?” 

‘I laughed,’ replied Edith, drowsily, and scarce 
knowing what she said,—‘ I laughed at some one 
who preached to me of the vanity of human expec- 
tations.’ She again muttered a laugh, and a se- 
cond time dropped asleep. She still remained so 
when Marion arose in the morning and hastily 
dressed herself to profit by the fresh air; and did 
not awaken until she had been left some hours 
alone. ‘The servants told her that hér sister had 
walked out upon the road to Hazledell, and thither 
Edith followed her. 


Marion was led on by the hope of meeting Vi- 
bert, who in former days had often arrived to break- 
fast, so far as the commencement of the Black Val- 
ley.. At other times, she had shared in the general 
terror inspired by the spot; but her feelings were 
now concentrated upon another subject, and she 
mused aleng, heedless of the gloom which sur- 
rounded her. In this mood she was startled by a 
sound like the report ef a gun; but the wind was 
too high to distinguish clearly, and it might have 
been only the cracking of some time-worn stem.— 
Her heart beat quicker, and she hastened her step. 
It was Vibert, perhaps, on his way to meet her; 
and her lips unconsciously pronounced the words, 
—‘ Vibert, God bless you!’ Presently she distin- 
guished the figure of a man rapidly advancing to- 
wards her. He stopped a moment where two paths 
separated, as if hesitating which he should take; 
then hurried on, without perceiving her until he 
found himself by her side. It was the rejected 
Marcus. His face was distorted and convulsed, his 
clothes and flesh rent by the brambles, and his voice 
like that of one from the grave. 

‘Marion!’ he exclaimed, standing stiff and mo- 
tionless, as though he had been suddenly frozen; 
‘ what evil spirit has sent you to confront your vic- 
tim? Go home, Marion, and leave the maniac to 
his den,’ 

She regarded him a moment in extreme astonish- 
ment, and then burst into tears. 

‘Good God!’ she cried, ‘is it possible that a per 
son so valueless as I am can have caused thi 
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dreadful change! How could I love you, when 
my heart had long been another’s ? I offer you my 
friendship—from my soul I offer it again. Formy 
cake, for Vibert’s, do not cloud our happiness by 
the thought that we have wounded the peace of 
another, much less of one who will be so dear to us. 
2eturn with me home; dear Edith has still a heart 
to give you.’ 

He answered, with a smile of savage bitterness,—— 
‘I thank her,—I do not want it. Yours has cost 
me somewhat, and it is hard to labour in vain.— 
Promise me, Marion, promise me, in case of Vi- 
bert’s—death,’—— 

‘Of Vibert’s death !—what mean such horrible 
words. All things seem ominous of woe to me.—— 
In Heaven’s name, speak again, and do not stand 
so motionless and ghastly. What is it that you 
see v 

Marcus slowly raised his arm, and pointed to a 
raven, which was battling its way against the wind. 
He spoke not a word, but kept his eye fixed upon 


the bird till it toiled over their heads, and, at a | 


short distance, swooped into the thicket. It was 
followed by another, and another. He maintained 
the same aspect, and Marion, astonished by the 
strange scene, which accorded so well with her 
previous presentiments, could scarcely restrain a 
stifled scream. 

Marcus was roused. ‘It is a strange instinct,’ 
said he. ‘ Those heaven-instructed birds scem 
formed for the detection of—of the farmer’s lost 
cattle, which have strayed away and died? They 
scent blood afar off,——their note is harrowing !— 
Come away,—come away,—I will conduct you 
home ?” 

He grasped Marion by the wrist, and was leading 
her away, when two of the ravens rose up in cla- 
morous combat for a disputed morsel. Unable to 
detect their course, the wind carried them back to- 
wards the spot where Marcus and Marion were 
standing; and a part of the contended booty, drop- 
ping.-from their beaks, was wafted to the feet of the 
latter. She eagerly snatched it up,—it was a curly 
lock of black hair! A momentary impulse endowed 
her with twice the strength of Marcus, and she 
wrenched her arm from his grasp. 

‘Yonder carcass,’ she exclaimed hysterically, ¢ is 
acither stag nor steer ;’ and she sprang towards tht 
scene witl a supernatural swiftness. Marcus uttered 
i vain cry to restraim her, and disappeared, feeling 
his Way more than seeing it, as though the world 
allorded no home and no purpose to direct his 
course, 

; Shortly after, Edith arrived at the place where 
laey had parted, having traced the small foot of 
ier sister in the damp soil. She was alarmed to 
find it turn in amongst the brambles, and called 
out, but received no answer! The wind blew her 
voice back, and the tertuous stem of ragged Scots 
it, intermixed with every other species of hardy 
plant, permitted her eager glance to penetrate but 
i tew yards, She foreed her way into the maze, 
nd, by the aid of the boughs, clambered partly 
“p the side of the valley, to where a large scale 
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that had fallen from the rocks had separated into 
fragments upon a bank of yellow sand, overgrown 
with fern and furze. It was called the Badger’s 
Bank, being filled with the earths of that animal, 
which shared it in common with the wild cat, and 
birds of prey that came thither to gorge upon vic- 
tims! Amidst the ruin of this scene stood Marion, 
—her long black hair streaming in the blast, and 
her arms extended to scare away a multitude of 
the dismal birds which had directed her thither.— 
At her feet lay the form of Vibert,—his face over- 
spread with its last hue, and his temples shattered 
to pieces ! 

When search was made, the sisters were found 
| still protecting the body, and both bereft of reason! 
| Edith had loved Vibert no less fervently than Ma- 

rion had done; but her devotion to her had render- 
ed silence no sacrifice. ‘lo see her sister happy was 
to be blessed herself; and had it not been for this 
unlooked-for catastrophe, her secret would never 
have been known! 

We will not swell our history with an account of 
| the long iuterval that elapsed ere the sisters were 
restored, in a degree, to their right minds. Their 
first question, on their partial recovery, related to 
Vibert’s uncle: his infirm frame had sunk beneath 
his affliction, and he lay in the family vault, be- 
side his unfortunate nephew! There was yet 
another name, which neither of them dared to pro- 
nounce! But the question was divined ; and Mar- 
cus, they were told, had never been heard of;—a 
body, too decayed to be recognized, had been found 
in a distant forest, and might have been his; it was 
| but a surmise, and, whether true or false, there has 
never been any other. 

Years passed away ; but the characters of Marion 
and Edith resumed no more their natural tone.— 
The last was never seen to smile again, nor the first 
to drop a tear ;—miisfortune had stricken them into 
a strange apathy, and their only pleasure was to 
wander, linked in each other’s arms, upon the high 
grounds, from whence they ceuld descry the church 
where Vibert lay. ‘They were never seen else- 
where, nor in any society but that of each other, 
although all the world were their friends. ‘Those 
who had loved them respected their sorrows too 
much to intrude upon it; and those who had been 
jealous of being outshone, had ceased te have any 
cause. The admirers wxo had pursued them turn- 
ed sadly from their vague regard, and would as 
soon have thought of obtaining the stars themselves. 

This lasted but a few years. The fatal remem- 
brance, which slept neither night nor day, drank 
greedily of the springs of life! ‘They faded almost 
to phantoms, and death seemed to think his prey 
scarcely worth the striking; for their departure 
was unmarked by a single pang. Edith whose na- 
tural temperament had the least repose, was the 
first to drop ;—she died clasping her sister’s neck ; 
and Marion followed, in time to be interred in the 
same grave !* 





* The leading incidents of this little narrative are 
true; the names of the parties only having been al. 
tered. 
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SCHUYLKILL. 
And thou hast roll’d for many an age, 
Between these old romantic hills; 
Hast smil’d with beauty, foam’d with rage, 
And drank a thousand rills. 
*T was when earth’s first refulgent dawn, 
Came smiling o’er each grassy lawn, 
That thou didst from some mountain cave 
Gush forth, thy flow’ry shores to lave ; 
Whilst tiny beings laugh’d to see 
The liquid crystal rushing down, 
Stopped for a while to gaze at thee, 
And then were quickly gone. 
Meanwhile from ev’ry rock, and spring, 
The bubbling fountains learn’d to rise, 
And birds outspread the snowy wing, 
And soar’d away to brighter skies, 
Or from the boundless blue expanse 
Look’d down on earth with eye askance. 
And this was long, yes, long before 
A mortal foot had track’d thy shore, 
Ere man had sought the forest shade, 
Or cross’d the intervening glade; 
But spirit glances beam’d around, 
And spirit voices lowly sung, 
And little footsteps press’d the ground 
Sweet flowers among, 
And lightly dane’d to heavenly strains, 
On all the verdant blooming plains. 
Long hadst thou roll’d thy waters bright 
On many a lovely plain and dell, 
Ere these fair beings heard with fright 
‘The Indian’s wild discordant yell, 
And hid within their secret springs, 
And haunted ev’ry gloomy cave, 
And azure plumes, and snowy wings, 
Ceas’d for a time to wave. 
And thus thy ripples love to flow 
Beneath a golden sunny beam, 
Whilst fragrant breezes sweetly blow 
Across their fav’rite stream ; 
But when tremendous winds arise 
And rush affrighted through the skies, 
When lightning’s flash and rain descends, 
And a dark threat’ning storm impends, 
Those little ripples then retire, 
And foaming billows heave, and frown, 
Roar for a moment full of ire, 
Then sink exhausted down. 
But never since has mortal eye 
Beheld these beings crowd the green, 
Though they on viewless wings did fly, 
And hover’d round unseen ; 
Breath’d in low tones full many a song, 
Or told when earth was gay, and young, 
How ev’ry flow’ ret fairer grew, 
And ev’ry zephyr gentler blew, 
How all the streams went music mad, 
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And warblers sought the solemn shade; 
How Schuylkill’s waters ran astray, 
Ere they had learn’d their destin’d way, 
And how you did delight to lave 
Your little forms in ev’ry wave. 
Say, did it frigkten, or delight, 
Perhaps you trembled at the sight, 
Or wondered what had come to pass, 
When vessels plough’d its liquid glass, 
But still its sides were crown’d with wood, 
Its shores uncultured, wild, and rude, 
And ev’ry where your wandering feet 
Could find some undisturb’d retreat ; 
Sull you could spread’a starry wing, 
And soar on high, or flutter round, 
And make the tranquil night-air sing 
With many a low toned note of sweet yet 
mournful sound. THEOPHILA. 


Valley Forge, July 8th, 1837. 
—__- - —] 


THE CHARACTER OF A WOMAN. 








“Every man of sense and refinement admires 
a woman as a woman ; and when she steps outof 
this character, a thousand things that in their 
appropriate sphere would be admired, become 
disgusting and offensive. 

The appropriate character of a woman de- 
mands delicacy of appearance and manners, re- 
finement of sentiment, gentleness of speech, 
modesty in feeling and action, a shrinking from 
notoriety and public gaze, a love of dependence 
and protection, aversion to all that is coarse and 
rude, and an instinctive abhorrence of all that 
tends to indelicacy and impurity, either in prio- 
ciple or action. ‘Fhese are admired and sought 
for in a woman, and your sex demand and ap- 

reeiate these qualities, as much as my own. 

ith this standard of feeling and of taste, who 
can look without disgust and abhorrence upon 
such a oneas Fanny Wright, with her mascu- 
line person, her loud voice, her untasteful attire, 
going about unprotected, and feeling no need of 
protection; mingling with men in stormy debate, 
and standing up, with barefaced impudence, to 
lecture to a public assembly! And what are 
the topics of her discourse, that in some cases 
may be a palliation for such indecorum? Noth- 
ing better than broad attacks on all those prin- 
ciples that protect the purity, the dignity, and 
the safety tear sex! There she stands, with 
brazen front and brawny arms, attacking the 
safeguards of all that is venerable and sacred in 
their religion, all that is safe and wise in law, 
and all that is pure and lovely in domestic virtue. 
Her talents only make her the more conspicu- 
ous and offensive; her amiable disposition a0 
sincerity only make her folly and want of com- 
mon sense the more pitiable, her freedom from 
private vices, if she is free, only indicates that 
without delicacy, and without principle, she has 
so thrown offall female attractions, that freedom 
from temptation is her only and shameful palla- 
dium. | cannot conceive any thing in the shape 
of a woman more intolerably offensive and dis- 





gusting.” 
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THE MOSQUES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Miss PArpor, whose work on Portugal is 
doubtless familiar to a portion of our readers, 
has been spending some time in Constantinople, 
and has given the results of her observations in 
two volumes, under the title of “ The City of 
the Sultan and Domestic Manners of the Turks 
in 1836.” The following passages from the 
work furnish an interesting account of her visit 
to two of the principal mosques : 

Hours passed away, and other subjects had 
eootentel this most interesting one, when, as 
the evening closed in, | remarked that —— Bey, 
the eldest son of the house, was carrying on a 
very energetic sotlo voce conversation with his 
venerable father; and I was not a little astonish- 
ed when he ultimately informed me, in his im- 
perfect French, that there was one method of 
visiting the mosques, if I had nerve to attempt 
it, which would probably prove suecessful; and 
that in the event of my resulving to run the risk, 
he was himself so convinced of its practibility, 
that he would accompany me with the consent 
of the father, attended py the old Kiara, or 
house-steward, upon the understanding (and on 
this the grey-bearded Effendi had resolutely in- 
sisted) that in the event of detection it was to be 
sauve qui peut; an arrangement that would en- 
able his son at once to elude pursuit, if he exer- 
cised the least ingenuity or caution. 

What European traveller, possessed of the 
least spirit of adventure, would refuse to en- 
counter danger in order to stand beneath the 
dome of St. Sophia? And, above all, what wan- 
dering Giaour could resist the temptation of en- 
tering a mosque during High Prayer. 

These were the questions that I asked myself 
as the young Bey vowed himself so gallantly to 
the venture (to him, in any case, not without its 
dangers) in order to avert from me the disap- 
pointment which I dreaded. 

I at once understood that the attempt must be 
made in a Turkish dress; but this fact was of, 
trifling importance, as no costume in the world 
lends itself more readily or more convenient to 
the purposes of disguise. After having deli- 
berately weighed the chances for and against 
detection, I resolved to run the risk; and ac- 
cordingly stained my eyebrows with some of the 
dyecommon in the harem; concealed my female 
attire beneath a magnificent pelisse, lined with 
stables, which fastened from my chin to my 
feet; pulled a fez low upon my brow; and pre- 
ceded by a servant with a lantern, attended by 
the Bey, and followed by the Kiara and a pipe 
bearer, at half past ten o’clock I sallied forth 
on my adventurous errand. 

We had not mentioned to either the wife or the 
mother of the Bey whither we were bound, being 
fearful of alarming them unnecessarily ; and 
they consequently remained perfectly satisfied 
with the assurance of the old gentleman, that [ 
was anxious to see the Bosphorus by moonlight, 
though a darker night never spread its mantle 
over the earth. 

fam extremely doubtful whether, on a less 
exciting occasion, | should have kept time with 
the rapid pace of my companion over the vile 











pavement of Constantinople; as it was, however, 
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I dared not give away, lest any one among the 
individuals who followed us, and who were per- 
haps bound on the same errand, should penetrate 
my disguise. : 

“ If we escape from St. Sophia unsuspected,” 
said my chivalrous friend, “* we will then make 
another bold attempt; we will visit the mosque 
of Sultan Achmet, and as this is a high festival, 
if you risk the adventure, you will have done 
what no Infidel has ever yet dared todo; but I 
forewarn you that, should you be discovered, and 
fail to make your escape on the instant, you will 
be torn to pieces.” 

This assertion somewhat staggered me, and 
for an instant, my woman-spirit quailed ; I con- 
tented myself, however, with briefly replying.— 
* When we leave St. Sophia, we will talk of 
this,’ and continued to walk beside him in si- 
lence. At length we entered the spacious court 
of the mosque, and as the servants stooped to 
withdraw my shoes, the Bey murmured in my 
ear: “ Be firm or you are lost !”—and spin so Je 

e 


| strong effort to subdue the feeling of ming 


awe and fear which was rapidly stealing over 
me, | pulled the fez deeper upon my eye-brows, 
and obeyed. 

On passing the threshold, 1 found myself ina 
covered peristyle, whose gigantic columns of 
granite are partially sunk in the wall of which 
they forma part; the floor was covered with 
fine matting, and the colored lamps, which were 
suspended in festoons from the lofty ceiling, shed 
a broad light on all the surrounding objects. In 
most of the recesses formed by the pillars, beg- 
gars were crouched down, holding in front of 
them their metal basins, to receive the paris of 
the charitable; while servants lounged to and 
fro, or squatted in groups upon the matting, ~ 
awaiting the egress of their employers. As I 
looked around me our own attendant moved for- 
ward, and raising the curtain which veiled a 
double door of bronze, situated at midlength of 
the peristyle. J involuntarily shrank back be- 
fore the blaze of light that burst upon me. 

Far as the eye could reach upwards, circles 
of coloured fire, appearing as if suspended in 
mid-air, designated the form of the stupendous 
dome; while beneath, devices of every shape 
and colour were formed by myriads of lamps of 
various hues; the imperial closet, situated oppo- 
site to the pulpit, was one blaze of refulgence, 
and its gilded lattices flashed back the bril- 
liancy, till it looked like a gigantic meteor ! 

As | stood a few spaces within the doorway, lL 
could not distinguish the limits of the edifices—I 
looked forward, upward,—to the right hand, and 
to the left—but I could only take in a given 
space, covered with human beings, kneeling in 
regular lines, and at a certain signal bowin 
their turbaned heads to the earth, as if one sou 
and one impulse animated the whole congrega- 
tion while the shrill chanting of the choir pealed 
through the vast pile, and died away in length- 
ened cadences among the tall dark pillars which 
support it. 

And this was St. Sophia! To me it seemed 
like a creation of enchantment—the light—tbe 
ringing voices—the mysterious extent, which 
baffled the earnestness of my gaze—the ten 
thousand turbaned Moslems, all kneeling with 











their faces turned towards Mecca, and at inter- 
vals laying their foreheads to the earth—the 
bright and various colours of the dresses—and 
the rich and glowing tints of the carpets that 
veiled the marble floor—all conspired to form 
a scene of such unearthly magnificence, that I 
felt as though there could be no reality in what 
1 looked on, but that, at some sudden signal, the 
towering columns would fail to support the vault 
of light above them, and all would become void. 

1 had forgotten everything in the mere exer- 
cise of visions;—the danger of detection—the 
flight of time—almost my own identity—when 
my companion uttered the single word “ Gel 
Come,’’—and, passing forward to another door 
on the opposite side of the building, I instinc- 
tively followed him, and once more found my- 
self in the court. 

What a long breath I drew, as the cold air 
swept across my forehead! I felt like one who 
has suddenly stepped beyond the circle of an 
enchanter, and dissolved the spell of some migh- 
ty magic. 

** W hither shall we now bend our way?” ask- 
ed my companion, as we resumed our shoes. 

* To Sultan Achmet,’—I answered briefly. I 
could not have bestowed many words on my 
best friend at that moment; the very effort at 
speech was painful. 

In ten minutes we stood before the mosque 
of Sultan Achmet, and ascending the noble 
flight ef steps which lead to the principal en- 
trance, we again cast off our shoes, and entered 
the temple. 

Infinitely less vast than St. Sophia, this mos- 
que impressed me witha feeling of awe, much 
greater than that which | had experienced in 
visiting its more stately neighbor—four colossal 
pillars of marble, five or six feet in circumfe- 
rence, support the dome, and these were 
wreathed with lamps, even to the summit; while 
the number of lights suspended from the ceiling 
gave the whole edifice the appearance of a 
space overhung with stars. We entered at a 
propitious moment, for the faithful were per- 
forming their prostrations, and had consequently 
no time to speculate on our appearance; the 
chanting was wilder and shriller than that 
which | had just heard at St. Sophia; it sounded 
to me in fact more like the delirious outcry 
which we may suppose to have been uttered by 
a band of Delphic Priestesses, than the voices 
of a choir of uninspired human beings. 

We passed onward over the yielding carpets, 
which returned no sound beneath our footsteps: 
and there was something strangely supernatural 
in the spectacle of several human beings mov- 
ing along, without creating a single echo in the 
vast space they'traversed. We paused an in- 
stant beside the marble-arched platform on 
which the muezzin was performing his prostra- 
tions to the shrill cry of the choir ;—we linger- 
ed another, to take a last look at the kneeling 
thousands who were absorbed in their devotions, 
and then rapidily descending into the court, my 
companion uttered a hasty congratulation on 
the successful issue of our bold adventure, to 
which I responded a most heartfelt ** Amen’’— 
and in less than an hour,I cast off my fez and 








my pelisse in the harem of. Effendi, and 
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exclaimed to its astonished inmates: ——“] hare 
seen the mosques !”’ 








EVENING. 





Gently the evening zephyrs blowing, 
Fan the closing flowers to sleep ; 

And Cynthia as her horn is filling, 
From fleecy clouds begins to peep; 

The warblers hush their matin lay, 
Amid the spicy grove; 

And chant no longer mournfully, 
Nor softly whisper love. 


The plumes of night are spread to curtain, 
Hill and dale with darkness now, 
Whilst those coronets so starry, 
Thickly stud her radiant brow, 
And solemn silence settleth now, 
Upon the aged wood, 
The fittest spot for calm and deep, 
Unbroken solitude. 


The Swain in rest forgets his labour, 
The Hind has laid aside the reed; 
His tender flocks in fold reposing, 
Have ceased to cull the flowery mead— 
For morpheus with his leaden sway, 
Doth rock a world to sleep ; 
With guardian spirits hovering nigh, 
Their sacred watch to keep. 


Nature’s pulse hath ceased its beating, 
Slumbering earth is taking rest ; 
Now, and in his own creation, 
Deity must stand confest : 
Yes—there is one who never sleeps, 
One who is ever nigh 
And in the hollow of whose hand, 


E’en worlds may sately lie. E. C. 
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TO AN INFANT SLEEPING. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


—_—_—— 


The sunbeam of the morning 
Is shining on thy tace. 
Thy beauty more adoring— 
Where not one cruel trace 
By sorrow’s hand is printed ; 
But a smile there sweetly plays 
On cheeks with roses tinted— 
While innocence displays 
Her calm of holy feeling ! 
Oh! lovely, hallowed sight! 
And thy honeyed breath is stealing 
Through lips all ruby bright ; 
Thy little arms lie nerveless; 
A heaven doth round thee shine. 
Oh, God! to know such moments 
Once, once, were also mine! 


Original. 
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THE COUNT 
THE COUNT OF TRIONTO. 


A TALE OF THE ABROZZOS. 


Some years since, in a journey through the south- 
east of Italy, I was detained, by one of the summer 
fevers, in the town of Cesano. Few travellers pass 
by this route, for the double reason of its not hav- 
ing the highest repute for the security of purse and 

rson, and for the general unhealthiness of the 
shores of the Gulph of Tarento. But all Italy is 
at once a tomb and a museum; and if I offer my 
panegyric of the coast of the ‘T’arentine bay, it is in 
honest admiration of its beauty, and of the trea- 
sures of ancient art that are found under the beds 
of the vineyards and Indian corn, and on every 
slope of every hill, with no more trouble than driv- 
mg a spade half a foot into the ground. The 
wealth of Rome, when Rome gathered the wealth 
of the world, flowed out on the palaces and bowers 
of the Mediterranean. The spoil of the warrior 
ravaging the ends of the earth, and tearing away 
his unwrought gold and ivory from the African, 
his gems from the Asiatic, and his frankincense 
and myrrh from the Arab, was, on these shores, 
transmuted into opulent taste and refined magnifi- 
cence. ‘The great imperial tree, which had imbib- 
ed its sustenance from the rude and dark nutriment 
of conquest and military extortion, here threw out 
its fruits, and showed its branches covered with the 
last exquisite product of wealth and power. Along 
the goast we can still trace the palaces of the Roman 
sovereigns and patricians, enriched with the finest 
sculpture, and, though often covered to some distance 
by the sea, still distinctly seen, or perhaps only the 
more perfectly preserved. 

I had remained in the neighbourhood some time 
after my recovery, interested by the relics and recol- 
lections of the place. ‘The Gulph of Tarentum had 
been, from the earliest ages, the great centre of 
intercuurse between the Greek islands and Rome; 
and the intercourse continued with the capital of 
the Constantines, when Rome had fallen from her 
supremacy, or, perhaps, if a stranger and an 
Amerian might be allowed to speak, when Rome 
had lost her imperial supremacy, only to possess 
herself of a supremacy more boundless, more com- 
plete, aad more ambitious, than ever was won by 
the sword. On this coast debarked the countless 
armies that the Emperors of Constantinople sent in 
succession to check the barbarian invasions, to awe 
the spiritual monarch who fought with weapons 
more powerful than the flesh, or to reclaim the 
provinces which changed their allegiance with the 
caprice that makes one of the eldest distinctions of 
Italian sovereignty. 

But war, as wel! as wealth, has left its traces on 
this shore, and the tumuli, that have long since 
grown into hillocks of myrtle and the wild rose, 
cover many a remnant of the soldiery of Asia. In 
&corner of a small nook, half shut out from the hu- 
man eye by the branches of an immense Sazle 
pleurewr, a weeping willow, that the very hand of 
“aste, if the hand of nature be not essential taste, 
seemed to have planted, rises the fragment of a 
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small Ionic tower, with every volute of its pillars 
hung with festoons of the climbing plants and hardy 
flowers that even the sea-breeze cannot wither.— 
Some shadowy tradition among the peasantry as- 
signs it as the tomb of Belisarius; who, after his 
fall by the jealousy and baseness of one of the most 
heartless and hypocritical tyrants that ever degrad- 
ed even the Greek throne, they say, wandered to 
Italy, and on the spot which he had so often trod 
in the pride of a conqueror and almost a king, laid 
down the burthen of a life exhausted by blindness, 
poverty, and a sense of the ingratitude of man. ' 


I had taken out my pencil, and was making some 
sketches of the tomb, when, by the shadow thrown 
over my paper, I found that I was not alone. I 
looked round, and discovered the cause of the eclipse 
in a tall fisherman, who, pointing to my perform- 
ance with Italian familiarity, did me the honour to 
approve of my talent, and said, that, though he 
nad seen half a hundred pittori from Naples—nay, 
from the ‘ Eternal City, sketching that tomb, he 
had not seen one who succeeded so much to his 
satisfaction as myself.” In England this would 
have been but ill received; but it was thoroughly 
well meant, and not worse expressed than if it had 
come from the lips of a marquis, playing the ceg- 
noscente in the Lateran. Sol did what was ex- 
pected of me—acknrowledged the compliment by a 
douceur, and did even more than was expected ; for 
the receiver of my pauls, after reckoning them to as- 
sure himself of his good fortune, professed his readi- 
ness to accompany me to every ruin for fifty miles 
| round, af ! liked. 


‘If your highness’ (for I had been thus exalted 
already) ‘should wish to see something better thax 
these bricks and stones, that every body can see, 
I could bring you to a spot which no signor, either 
English or Roman, has ever stretehed; nor, in-— 
deed, are there half-a-dozen of the wise men of 
Cesano who have the sense to venture there.— 
Fancy is the queen of fools, and they fancy that a 
ghost er a goblin is hid there behind every stone.’ 
As I was to proceed on my tour at daybreak, I pro- 
posed to my cicerone an instant excursion to the 
place ; but I soon discovered that he too was among 
the wise men of Cesano, and had some strong re- 
luctance to visit this terror of his townsmen. ‘It 
is a beautiful sight, no doubt,’ said he: ‘for the 
ruins are almost as fresh as ever; and if you wish 
to see frescos and fragments, there you will have 
them te yous heart’s content. Yet, if it were but 
the early part of the day, or even noon; but now 
’ He pointed with a strong gesture to the 
sun that was stooping over the waters, and sheet- 
ing them over with red, green, and blue, till the 
whole leoked like a boundless bed of mother-o’- 
pearl. Words found their way at last; and he 
frankly acknowledged that he should prefer attend- 
ing me when there was less chance of our being 
plunged into twilight. 

But I had made up my mind to see the ruin; 
and it was not the shiverings of an Italian’s con- 
science that should stop me. I applied that argu- 











ment which, acting by contact, has so often pene- 
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trated the understandings of mightier men: [ ap- 
pealed to his sense of coin; and, having exercised 
the devil of fear by the devil of money, was equally 
amused and astonished by the vigour of his strides 
before me into the forest } which, unless the national 
debt of the returned dynasty have laid the axe to its 
honours, still throws its brown umbrage over the 
ridges of Trionto. 

The way was steep ; but I was then light of foot, 
and my guide had the spring and activity of a roe- 
buck. We hurried on for nearly an hour; and, at 
last, after a struggle through a thicket that would 
have done honour to an Indian jungle, making our 
way, like a pair of wolves, through the network 
of weeds, climbers, and fallen branches, I saw the 
light of day over our heads once mere, A slight 
belt of thicket still rose before us, and my.guide’s 
conscience seemed to be suddenly on the alert again. 
‘ Beyond this,’ said he, ‘is the grand ruin.’ There 
his tongue and his feet paused together. But I had 
no time to argue with him now; se, leaving him to 
settle the matter with his confessor, I burst my way 
through the boundary. 


The sight before me was, indeed, a grand ruin. 
A fine bold elevation of the mountain was covered 
with the wreck of a palace of considerable magni- 
tude; but the effect was in the singular richness 
and beauty of the materials. The brow of the as- 
cent was crowned with a colonnade of marble, still 
as purely white as ever came statue from the chisel 
of Canova; gilded cornices, and walls painted with 
frescos, still of extraordinary brilliancy of colour, 
(thanks to an Italian temperature!) were lying 
open to the eye; and surrounded as the palace was 
with all the noblest features of mountain scenery,— 
abrupt precipices pictured with every hue of stone 
and vegetation, solemn ravines passing away from 
the eye into shade, and from shade into utter dark- 
ness, and a forest as old as the Romans,—its decay, 
in all but those masses of magnificent decoration, and 
the groups and ranges of columns standing bright 
and erect above the fallen architecture, wore a me- 
lanclioly pomp, that spoke less even to the eye than 
tothe mind. ~~ 

The fisherman, having at length ascertained, by 
my hailing him, that neither monk nor magician 
had made prize of me, and probably thinking that, 
in case of a rencontre of this kind, the heretic Ame- 
rican would serve as a scape-goat to the true be- 
liever, now ventured forward, and found me busily 
engaged with my pencils. ‘The sun was throwing a 
profusion of all kinds of lovely lights on the various 
points of the ruin; and I was so anxious to seize 
them, that I had nearly forgotten my cicerone. I was 
roused by the sound of sorrow. ‘Tears and gesticu- 
lations belong to the South, and, of all men, the 
Italian weeps and writhes the most vigorously upon 
all occasions; but the mourner beside me bad some 
cause for his feeling. 


‘It is twenty years,’ said he, ‘since I have come 


noblest Lord. May my name not be Jeronimo, jf 
the Count was not a noble fellow : there is not in 
the whole land, from Rome to Tarento, a Noble 
with half the stateliness, half the spirit, or half the 
generosity of Count Cesare di Trionto. He was 
a great man: but he had one fault; and that fault 
did what you see before you: it made his own 
grave, and pulled down all his grandeur over him,’ 
‘The noble’s story was evidently on his vassal’s 
lips. My sketch was finished ; and, on our way 
down the mountain, Jeronimo suffered himself, 
with infinite protestations of inability, but evident- 
ly with the pride of every narrator of an exclusive 
story, to communicate the events which had so 
summarily swept away the mansion and its lord, 
‘When I was still but a boy,’ said he, ‘one of 
our cottages on the shore was taken for a month or 
two by a Sicilian nobleman, who had been forced to 
make his escape from some of the troubles in his 
island. In the cottage he remained two years; for 
he had, in one way or other, involved himself with 
the Viceroy, and it was dangerous for him to re- 
turn. He was a fine figure, cheerful and bold, and, 
in the beginning, fond of running out with us to 
sea; but he soon gave up his excursions, and be- 
came ill and unhappy. He had heard bad news 
from his friends in Sicily, and his revenues were 
sinking fast ; but he had one comfort, a mest beau- 
tiful daughter. I have seen many a handsome 
creature in my time; but never did I see the equal 
of the Lady Angela Guidoni. [ have her large 
black eyes, and her raven ringlets clustering around 
them, and her rosy smile that no one ever looked 


/on without joy, or thought of afterwards without 


sorrow, before my eyes at this moment. In short, 
as you may suppese, all the young fellows, for 
miles round, were distracted for her, from the first 
day when she went to the Church of Cesano; and 
some of us were rich; but we knew too well the 
pride of the Sicilian; and, as we should certainly 
have had either Count Guidoni’s rapier in us, or he 
would have swept his daughter away to some other 
town, we contented ourselves with buying new gul- 
tars to serenade her with, making the worst verses 
in the world in praise of her goodness and beauty, 
and jilting all the fair maidens of Cesano, and ten 
leagues round, for her sake. 


‘ Atlength, the whole province was in an uproar 
of rejoicing at the news that Count Cesare, who 
had been an Austrian general, had gained a com 
plete victory over the Turks; and, after having 
been loaded with honours by the Emperor, was 
returning to settle in his own domains. He wa: 
received like an Emperor himself, and the whole 
country was in a tumult of rejoicings, dances, and 
processions, for a month, to welcome a nobleman 
who could have brought all its grandees together— 
The Count Guidoni alone kept at a distance; but 
the Lady Angela’s beauty could not be unknows ; 
and one day, after a boar hunt, the Count Cesare 





so far into the forest; and if I were to live a hun- 
dred, I should never see it without thinking of the 
days that I passed here: within these walls was 
the loveliest Lady that ever sun shone on, and the 





stopped at his cottage to inquire his way. This 
| was, probably, a pretext; for he contrived to lose 
his way at least once a week, and could find no 
' other guide than the Sicilian nobleman. Count 
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Cesare found the beauty of his daughter was not 
overpraised. He was unmarried, in the prime of 
manly life, immensely rich, and, though darkened 
by service in the field, was of a very striking and 
even handsome countenance. The Sicilian and he 
soon became the best friends in the world; but it 
was observed that the Lady Angela hid herself 
from society, more and more, after his return. At 
length, it was rumoured, to the astonishment of 
every body, that the great Count Cesare had asked 
her in marriage, and, to the still higher astonisk- 
ment of every body, that he had been refused.— 
The affair was discussed in every circle of the pro-§ 
vince, from the cottage to the casino, and from the 
casino to the palazzo; and the women universally 
pronounced that the first was improbable, and the 
second impossible. But the Count Cesare soon 
after took his departure; and we heard of him 
only as plunging into dangers of all kinds, and 
gaining laurels at the expense of pashas and viziers. 

‘The country was now all grief for the loss of a 
noble who expended ducats in showers ; and all 
the women were outrageous at what they called the 
witchcraft of the young Sicilian lady : but there was 
no witchcraft in the state of her father’s fortunes. 
His agents refused to send him supplies, and he was 
often, I believe, without a piastre. Our people had 
human feelings; but he proudly refused all assist- 
ance fromthem. Matters were going on worse and 
worse; and every glimpse that I caught of the Lady 
Angela, shewed me that she bore her full share in 
the family sorrows. 


‘I was one evening looking out for some of our 
boats that were kept at sea by a gale; the storm 
came on heavier towards night-fall; and I was 
driven to find shelter where I could. The crags 
along the shore were my first stand, until the ris- 
ing of the surf fairly dashed me out of it ; the forest 
was my next, until the crashing of the branches by 
the wind, and the flashes of the lightning among 
the trunks, gave me only the choice of being buried 
alive, or burned to a cinder. I was then forced to 
make the best of my way under the wing of the 
Count Guidoni’s cottage: the night was soon dark 
as death ; and I could see into the low casenient of 
the cottage without being seen 


‘There was, sitting at a table covered with pa- 
pers, the Count, the picture ef unhappiness; and 
ata little distance from the casement, as if she ac- 
tually wished t» be struck by the lightning, the 
Signora Angela, looking more sorrowfully, and yet 
more lovely, than ever. A sudden burst of light- 
hing startled them both; and the Count, leading 
her from the casement, gave a glance towards the 
sea, hich was then rising in mountains. ‘This 
is a dreadful night, Angela,’ said he: ‘ it is fortu- 
nate for us that we have shelter still; yet how 
short a time that may last > He broke off in 
the midst of the sentence, and, clasping his hands, 
‘at opposite te his daughter, gazing on her. But 
she, without raising her head, only repeated his 
words, ‘It is a dreadful night.” The Count then 
‘urned to examine his papers, and breaking out 
‘rom time to time, with the exclamations of ‘ Vil- 
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lain!’ ‘ Plunderer!’ took up a packet of them, 
threw them before the lady, walked, in great dis- 
turbance of mind, up and down the little room.— 
‘There, Angela!’ said he; ‘learn of what human 
nature is made: there, that miscreant Spiridion, 
whom I took eut of the lowest depths of poverty, 
whom I fostered, and fed, trusted, and raised into 
wealth—read there his answer to my demand fer 
mere subsistence out of my own property: yet 
whom have I totthank but my own credulity? By 
making him my steward, I placed my estates in his 
hands: by the weakness of making him the depo- 
sitory of my public opinions, I have put my life in 
his power :—and now all must be ruin, aggravated 
by the misery of knowing that it is the work of my 
own folly.’ 


‘The Lady Angela lifted her eyes to his counte- 
nance at these words; and they seemed to me like 
the two stars that we see sometimes rising through’ 
the tempest, and that are always signs of hope.— 
‘Not folly, my father,’ said she, wiping away a 
tear: ‘ the world is a trying one at the best; but it 
would be still more bitter, if we had not the belief 
that it contains some generous and faithful hearts, 
which nothing can shake. Is there no news from 
your friend the Chevalier ?” 


‘You will find in that packet a letter from him, 
which has, at least, one characteristic of friendship; 
for it describes my situation just as itis. Zou will 
see there that we have now nothing for life but 
struggle, and must earn our bread by the labour of 
our hands. Spiridion, having got my papers into 
his possession, has first set up a claim to the last 
remnant of property left to me by the mercy of our 
cruel and suspicious Government; and he has next 
threatened me with seizure, by that Government, if 
I dare to return.’ 


‘The lady continued searching for the letter 
while he spoke, and, having found it, glanced over 
a few of the lines with a languid smile. ‘ The Che- 
valier,’ said she, ‘has, I see, all the alarms of the 
vieille cour at poverty. His dread that I should be 
compelled to have recourse to my harp or my pen- 
cil for subsistence, makes him miserable ; yet to that 
it must come at last, and I have no aristocratic feel- 
ings to silence. But I can find none here who have 
sufficient taste for the arts te employ noble teachers, 
and, in short, my dear father, if we intend to live, 
we must leave the unpolished barbarism of Cesa- 
no, and go to the polished barbarism of Naples or 
Rome.’ 


‘There is one hope, my child,’ said the Count, 
stopping, and in an asxious tone: ‘if you could 
bring your mind to take a true view of circum- 
stances, there is one prospect of restoration, and but 
ene.’ He paused ; and the lady’s look besought him 
to spare her. ‘I speak but for your own good, my 
child,’ said the Count hastily. ‘The world to me 
is nothing ; I can take an oar, or a net, and go out 
with the fishermen for my livelihood ; while strength 
remains to me, I can Jive by my labour; but you 
are made for better things. I cannot see you buried 
in perpetual obscurity, or, werse still, toiling for 
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your obscure bread in the midst of the baseness of 
cities.” 

‘ But we must go into the world ; Italy is fuil of 
capitals, where the humble find their natural re- 
fuge, and where the opulent life has so many su- 
perfiuities, that it may scatter a portion of them to 
those who will stoop to take them up, as I shall.’ 

‘ Angela, you speak without remembering that 
it is only in this obscurity we can be safe. The 
hand of Government would be upon us instantly, 
if we could be discovered. For myself I should 
care but little; but the malice of my persecutors 
knows nothing of generosity, nothing of manliness, 
nothing of natural respect for the daughter of a 
noble house, when that house has fallen under their 
merciless displeasure. You would be seized in- 
stantly, if it were only to wreak their revenge on 
my feelings. I should see your youth worn away 
in a dungeon, if your wretchedness and mine were 
not shortened by laying down our heads on a scaf- 
fold.’ : 

‘The lady shuddered and listened. ‘ But now,’ 
said the Count, taking her hand and fondly leoking 
on her face, where a blush was already rising, as if 
she knew what he was going to utter, ‘ there is still 
one hope; and it depends upon your dignity of 
mind to make that hope a reality. We have been 
already deeply indebted to the Count of Trionto : 
but for this asylum, your father would have been in 
the hands of his enemies; but fer even his pecu- 
niary aid, I must have been reduced to difficulties 
that, for your sake, I tremble to think of. He is 
highminded, eminent in rank, and eminent in ho- 
nour: he has fully explained his mind to me long 
since. Your rejection of his honourable and most 
magnificent offer has absolutely made him an exile 
from his estates. One word from you would bring 
him back; place you once more in opulence, in 
the highest rank below the’ throne, in the power of 
rendering yourself a benefactress to thousands, a 
happiness to your country, and need I say—for 
that you are already—a blessing to your fatier.— 
Here, Angela, is the Count Cesare’s letter, which I 
have received but this day, and which, if you pre- 
nounce in his favour, this night will send me to my 
pillow the happiest man that ever slept on the pillow 
of an exile.’ 

‘ The lady took the letter with a trembling touch ; 
but her eyes were suddenly fixed on a line at its 
foot, which mentioned that the Count had taken 
advantage of the sailing of one of the royal frigates, 
(the Santo Bambino,) to send his first aid-de-camp 
to receive the answer; and, if it should be favour- 
able, to prepare the palace for the reception of his 
bride. She showed the postscript to her father, who 
said that ‘ this was another instance of the Count’s 
kindness ; for this aid-de-camp was the son of his 
eld friend the Chevalier, whom he had recommend- 
ed to the Count.’ 

‘Julio Viscenti!’ exclaimed the lady, as if she 
had been thunderstruck. ‘ And he is coming here, 
and to ask me for the wife of the Count of T'rionto !’ 

‘ What the remainder of the dialogue was I could 
not hear; for the wind now roared like Vesuvius, 
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and I was compelled to hold by the trees to escape 
being blown into the sea. But other sounds came 
with the storm; for J heard the report of guns of 
distress, and, in a few minutes after, the trampling 
of the cavalry stationed on the coast, coming 
down at full gallop, and crying out that the Santo 
Bambino was upon the rocks of Scala. All the 
beacons were fired immediately, the whole neigh- 
bourhood were gathered on the shore with ropes 
and oars, and a crowd of our boats were drawn 
from under cover, ready to be launched at a mo- 
ment’s warning. But the wind, which had blown 
off shore, now shifted completely round ; and what- 
ever might be the courage of our fishermen, we 
had not the strength to either launch er row a boat 
in the very teeth of the heaviest gale within me- 
mory. By the flashes of the lightning, we could 
plainly see the frigate embayed under the lee of the 
Scala, a ridge not more than a quarter of a league 
from the harbour. But we did all that we could. 
We hoisted signals from the tops of the rocks, 
made fires, and discharged musquets, to tell them 
that help was nigh; yet we might as well have 
been a hundred leagues off. ‘The frigate clearly 
struck harder upon the ridge. Atlength a burst of 
lightning and a thunder peal, that came almost to- 
gether, drove every man to shelter; and I took my 
old station near the Count Guidoni’s cottage. A 
torch was burning in the casement, for a light to 
the ship, and the lady was sitting alone inside.— 
The Count soon after hurried into the room, with 
his cloak en his arm and his boat-hook in his hand, 
telling her that he would soon return and bring her 
good news of the frigate. He then rushed out, and 
I saw him urging the boatmen to venture towards 
the ship. The lady soon after rose suddenly, and 
continued wandering, like a distracted being, 
through the house, now darting to every window 
that looked on the water—then darting back in 
terror at the sight. At length, I heard her give a 
scream that struck through the heart: I looked up 
to offer her help; but she was gone, and I soon 
saw her flying down to the shore. My mind mis- 
gave me; for I saw the sky growing red, and I 
feared that the ship had caught the lightning; and 
what I feared was true. I followed the lady to- 
wards the beach, and, on rounding yonder rocks, 
came in full view of the suip. She was on fire 
from stem to stern. The blaze was so terrible, 
even at that distance, and the fear of being struck 
by the shot from her guns was so great, that, if our 
fishermen had been unwilling to put eut before, 
they were now not to be moved by either threats 
or promises. I had lost sight of the lady in the 
crowd; but I now heard a loud cry of terror, an 

saw, by the ship’s blaze, a boat with a female in it, 
tossing along the surf. The Lady Angela, find- 
ing that no one would venture out to sea, bad des- 
perately flung herself into the boat, and, unable to 
manage it, was driven about by the wind. Her fa- 
ther could not bear that sight, and he plunged into 
the water and sprang on board. But what coul 

two such sailors do on such a night? I saw eS 
they must be lost, without some help ; and I sha 
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never be sorry to think that I risked the chance of 
as heavy @ sea as ever rolled into the bay of Taren- 
to, to take my share of the voyage, whatever it 
might be. Cheers from every point of the shore 
followed us; and away we flew, through a sea as 
white as if it were covered with a fall of snow. 


‘As we neared the frigate we saw plainer, at 
every moment, that all the power of man could not 
save her. Her masts and yards were burning up 
like trees in a forest; her sails were flying loose in 
flakes of fire; her ports were roaring forges; and 
the fragment of the poop that still remained un- 
caught was narrowing every mstamt, and looked 
only like a wedge of metal still unmelted in the 
midst of a huge furnace. I would have kept away 
from the guns and the blowing up of the magazine ; 
but the lady was not to be withstood ; she implor- 
ed, wept, and commanded that I should, at least, 
try to save some of the unfortunate people that 
were still living on the poop. The Count and I 
fell to the oars, until we got within pistol-shot of 
her stern: there I saw a young officer standing at 
the helm, and, te the last, attempting to give the 
ship way off the rocks, and keep up the spirits of 
the people. A-seream from the Lady Angela, as 
he turned towards us, caught his ear: for he in- 
stantly let go the helm, mounted the gallery, and, 
waving his hand to us to keep off from the burning 
timbers, was about to throw himself into the water. 
Whether he ever made the attempt or not is beyond 
my knowledge; for, in another moment, I felt a 
blast that almost tore us out ef the water, filled 
the air with fire, and sent the frigate to the bottom 
of the sea, leaving nothing but a pile of black 
smoke as thick as dust, to tell us where the finest 
frigate in his Majesty’s service had blown up.— 
How the boat escaped, is a miracle. It might 
have been from our lying so close under her stern ; 
and, for the same reasons, we found on board, on 
our return, the young officer’s sword, which, per- 
haps, he had thrown to us in getting ready to 
plunge. 

‘For many days after, the shore was covered with 
wreck and the bodies of the crew. but the flames 
and the storm together had rendered it impossible 
to distinguish the dead; and they were buried in a 
common grave, 

‘There was now no concealment ef the love of 
the Lady Angela for the young officer, whom, as 
the son of her father’s oldest friend, she had known 
in Sicily, and promised to marry as soon as his 
rank in the army was sufficient to satisfy the family 
pride of the Count. But there was now no living 
‘mpediment to her marriage with her noble lover; 
and the Count Guidohi renewed his entreaties to 
ier to consider his declining years and her own 
inprotected state among strangers. She still re- 
sisted, and only wished to be suffered to enter into 
4convent, But her mind was at last decided.— 

The Count of Trionto had returned to his estates, 
Preparatory to his leaving them, for ever as it was 
sald, and said, too, on account of the Lady Angela’s 
‘nal rejection of his offer. He had announced that 
Xe should come to take leave of Guidoni; and, on 
34* 
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the evening when he was expected, the lady, to 
avoid the pain of the interview, had gone to visit 
the nuns of the convent of Santa Isadora, where she 
had intended to profess. But on her return she 
was startled by the sound of voices in the cottage, 
and, entering, saw, to her terror, the Count Gui- 
‘doni in the hands of the Sicilian officers of police ; 
his retreat had been discovered, and in another 
hour he would be on his road to a Sicilian dun- 
geon. It was near midnight; yet she called up 
one of the peasants, and, mounting a mule, with 
its owner for her guide, galloped straight to the 
Trionto palace. 

‘The Count received the fair lady with equal 
surprise and pleasure, and was still more astonish- 
ed when, as the price of his protection to her fa- 
ther, she offered him her hand. His generosity 
would have done the service without the reward; 
but her determination was fixed. The efficers were 
forced to give up their prey, and within one week 
the whole coast was in a blaze of fireworks for the 
marriage of the lovely Lady Angela and the magni- 
ficent Lord of 'Triente and a crowd of palazzos and 
estates besides. 


‘T had my share of the rejoicing ; for the Count, 
hearing of my having ventured out to save the 
unfortunate peoplein the frigate, was pleased to 
give mea handsome sum, and, what I liked better 
still, to make me the principal steersman of his state 
barge. Some months passed in festivities ; and the 
whole finished with a regatta, such as never before 
was seen or this part of the coast, and which was 
long compared ta the Marriage of the Adriatic by 
the Venetians. Prizes were given for the boat 
races ; and the winner of no less than three, was to 
be appointed to a station in the Count’s household. 
There was but one boatman whe had this good 
fortune, and he was ordered on beard the barge to 
receive his prizes from the hand of the Count him- 
self: the man had the colour of a Moor, but he 
spoke Italian well enough to be understood; he 
was tall, and with a fine figure and features, but 
dark eneugh for the tawniest Moor that ever scorch- 
ed under the sun of Barbary. His cleverness, ac- 
tivity, and obedience, soon made him a favourite 
with the Count, who always took Abdallah with 
him on his excursions. The Count was as capital 
a seamen as soldier; and he sometimes continued 
out for whole days and nights, running up the 
coast as far as Venice, or round to Naples; but, 
after some time, those exeursions became so fre- 
quent, that he might be said to live more in his 
barge than in his palace. There was evidently 
something on his mind, and there was as evidently 
something on the mind of his beautiful wife. The 
festivals were kept ne more in the same high style 
at the palace, and the Lady had returned to her ha- 
bits of loneliness. Strange whispers began to spread 
through the household, ef family disagreements; 
and I remember.to have seen my Lord on the poop 
of the barge, showing letters and papers to Abdal- 
lah, on which the Moor gave him his opinion, and 
they were immediately torn up, and flung over- 
board. A fragment, which was blewn to my feet, 
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excited my curiosity so much, that I could not re- 
sist reading it; and, though it mentioned no names, 
it told enough for me to conjecture that my Lord 
Was wrong in marrying a woman who had loved 
another before him. In the midst of those anxie- 
ties, an express arrived from Naples, summoning 
the Count to court, to take the command of the 
troops that were ordered to the assistance of the 
Duke of Savoy, against the French invasion of 
Piedmont. Abdallah had by this time grown so 
great a favourite, that he left him in charge of the 
palazzo and estate. On the evening of the Count’s 
departure, I was waiting for orders to follow him 
to Naples, when I saw Abhallah hastily enter from 
the suite of apartments belonging to the Countess; 
it was twilight, and I was unperceived in the re- 
cess of one of the casements where I sat. The 
Moor thought himself alone, and gave vent to a 
number of exclamations which surprised me, and 
made me wait to see the end.of the mystery. In 
a short time the Countess came from her apart- 
ments; and, after conversing with Abdallah in a 
low tone, but with palpable earnestness, she sud- 
denly rushed back, weeping violently, and left the 
Moor in scarcely less perturbation than her own. 
Those interviews continued evening after even- 
ing : sometimes on occasions of letters from the 
Count, semetimes apparently by accident, but al- 
ways ending with sighs and sorrows on both sides. 


‘I too had my share of trouble. To suffer the 
Count to be deceived, was contrary to my duty ; 
yet, to accuse a Lady so high in rank, and so dis- 
tinguished for virtue, the benefactress of every suf- 
ferer in the province, and whose face was the image 
of truth and beauty together, was to make me 
seem ungrateful, as well as to bring en me the 
chance of being considered the inventor of a malig- 
nant tale. But the intelligence had reached him 
from some other quarter ; and, in two days after, 
I received a private order to set out for a hunting 
lodge a dozen leagues on the other side of the 
mountains. I there found the Count just returned 
from Naples. He questioned me as to the inter- 
views of the Countess and the Moor ; but, growing 
impatient, he ordered his horses, and we rode to- 
wards the palazzo. It was towards evening when 
we reached the forest, and, tying eur horses toa 
tree, we waited at the entrance of yonder ravine.— 
We had not waited above a few minutes before we 
heard the sound of voices; aud I saw the Countess 
advancing along with a Cavalier, and both engaged 
in deep conversation. As they passed near the 
thicket where we stood, I could see tears flowing 
down the lady’s face, and hear her pronownce the 
Count’s name with adeep sigh. The Cavalier had 
drawn his cap down on his brews, so that with the 
darkening hour, and the shade of the trees, I could 
not discern his features: they moved on; and we 
followed in silence. At the turn of the wood, 
where the path opens by a gate to the road to Ta- 
rento, they stopped and talked for a while; but 
their conversation grew more anxious every mo- 
ment, until the Cavalier fell upon his knee, and 
contiuued pressing the Lady’s band to his lips. I 
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looked at the Count: he said nothing; but his face 
was flushed with indignation, and he had drawn 
the pistol from his belt, and was loading it with a 
second ball. I put out my hand to prevent his 
using the deadly weapon, and he turned its muzzle 
to the ground : but an exclamation from the Coun- 
tess again roused us beth, and I saw her totter to. 
wards the Cavalier, who caught her, fainting, in 
his arms. ‘The Count’s wrath could be restrained 
no longer: he sprang from the thicket, and, calling 
heaven and earth to witness that his vengeance 
was just, flung one of the pistols on the ground, 
and bade the Cavalier defend himself. I then first 
saw that the man before me was Abdallah; but the 
change of the Moorish dress for the Italian, and the 
greater fairness of his complexion, might have per- 
plexed me still, but for his words. He told the 
Count that he had been the betrothed husband of 
the Lady Angela, long before she had arrived in 
Cesano, and implored of him not to suffer himself 
to think lightly of either him or the noble lady.— 
The Count indignantly bade him take up the pis- 
tol, or be branded as a poltroon for life. He laid 
the swooning Countess on the ground: the pistol 
was taken up, and they fired together ; the Cavalier 
into the air, the Count with a deadly aim. His 
antagonist dropped instantly ; and, after a few im- 
perfect words, breathed his last. I raised the 
Countess, and she recovered ; but it was only to fal! 
into new agonies at the sight of the dead. Then 
came a story, which she poured out with tears and 
sobs of bitter sorrow, that gave the Count a dread- 
ful lesson of the rashness of relying on hasty ap- 
pearances. ‘ On that spot,’ said she,’ ‘lies the lord 
of my heart, my betrothed husband : I thought him 
dead; I had seen him, as I thought, destroyed in 
the burning frigate. But he was to have another 
death: he was to die by the hand of caprice, of 
idle jea’ousy, of fierce and foul revenge. He 
had been found floating at sea, was saved, and car- 
ried into captivity by a Barbary corsair. He re- 
turned, and found me forgetful of my love and 
pledge to him, and giving a cold but faithful obe- 
dience to another. In the dress of the Moor he 
made his unsuspected way into the palace, and in- 
dulged his anguish with the bitter pleasure of 
haunting my footsteps. At length his disguise 
was, to me, a disguise no more; and I insisted on 
his instantly leaving the reof of my wedded lord. 
He implored me to suffer him to live and die, 
where he might, at least, be near the being who 
could now be his no more. I was resolved, and 
cemmanded him to be gone. On this very ever 
ing he was to obey my command; and, from this 
spot, Julio Visconti was to have departed for the 
service of Austria, never toreturn while the wretch 
who had blasted his happiness and her own was 10 
being.’ 

‘Misery kills some hearts by a sudden blow, 
others it kills by a slow poison. ‘The Countess 1 
turned to her palace, which, from that hour, she 
never left, except to visit the convent, or [0 5° 
round the cottages of the sick in the vicinage— 
The Count, doing justice to her honour, but over 
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whelmed with regret, plunged into active life, ad- 
ded to his glory by the command of a body of 
troops in the Piedmontaise campaigns, and rose to 
the highest rank of soldierly fame. But life had 
long lost its interest for him, and he was never 
knewn to smile. At the storming of the Col-di- 
Tende, he three times attacked the troops of the 
French king, and was repulsed, alike from the na- 
ture of the ground and the bravery of the enemy. 
The fourth attack he led in person. The impe- 
tuosity of the Piedmontaise, headed by their fa- 
vourite general, was irresistible: the pass was 
stormed, and the crown of the hill seized. As the 
Count fixed the banner of Savoy on the height, he 
received a ball and was struck down: the standard 
fell over him, and made the true pall for a hero.— 
He would not suffer it to be removed: the wound 
was pronounced mortal; and on the crown of the 
Alp, the scene of his triumph, his life ebbed quiet- 
ly away before the hour was over. Just as he was 
dying, he inquired the day and hour; and, on being 
told, he expressed himself thankful for two things, 
—that he was permitted to die in victory, and, not 
less, that his death would be fixed for the day and 
hour, when, in rashness and revenge, he had the 
misfortune to inflict death upon his brave‘and inno- 
cent friend. 

‘By asympathy, which is still talked of as some- 
thing supernatural, on‘that very evening the Coun- 
tess, at the distance of five hundred miles, teld her 
attendants that, before night, some remarkable good 
fortune should happen to her. And it happened. 
She had gone to the convent chapel to offer up her 
devotions: she remained longer than usual; her 
attendants entered, and found her stretched upon 
Julio’s tomb. She had died ; at the same hour with 
her noble hushand, and just five years from the 
death of her lover,—five years of sorrow, but of 
holy thoughts, charity, and forgiveness of mankind. 
The palace remained for a while inhabited only by 
attendants; but strange stories began te spread 
about other inhabitants. It was said that the dead 
were seen, from time to time, wandering in the 
places in which they had felt and suffered so much 
during life: the Count still stately, and bearing in 
his countenance a lofty sorrow; the Countess, al- 
ternately weeping, and singing those sad yet holy 
songs which were so often heard from her chamber 
in the days,of her solitude; and Julio, still noble 
and handsome as ever, in bis turban and caftan.— 
Chey were seen sometimes alone, but oftener to- 
gether ; and the belief of the time was, that they 
were at peace with each other, and with Heaven. 
But the people dreaded to approach the palazzo, 
and it went to ruin, untouched, as you see.’ 








The Arabs believe falling meteors to be darts 
thrown by God at an evil geni, and the Eeyp: 
uans, when they see it, exclaim, ‘*‘ May God 
transfix the enemy of the faith.” 





A man may be a hypocrite all his life long 
before the public ; but no man ever was before 
18 own family. His true disposition is that 
Which they see, however it may appear abroad. 


TLE SUN. 
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Original. 


THE SUN. 

Bright monarch of the day! when thou, at mern, 
In triumph risest over conquered night, 
Or crownest the cerulean vault, at noon, 
Or spread’st, at eve, upon the western sky, 
Thy mantle deck’d with pure etherial gold, 
Most glorious thou art. Whence is derived 
That energetic force, by which thou keep’st 
Enchained to thee the many wond’rous globes, 
Which, round thy sphere, a: distances immense, 
In measured orbits roll! What keeps alive 
From age to age thy vast extent of flame ? 
Old Time, who changes all things else, no change 
Can make in thee. Enduring youth is thine. 
Thou art as brilliant now, as when thou first 
Assum’dst thy central stand. Itis not strange 
That unenlightened man poured forth to thee 
His orisons, and worshipped thee for God; 
That his rude mind, chained to material things, 
Mistook the heart of Nature for the soul. 
The heart of Nature thou art truly called. 
The source thou art whence flow earth’s vital 

streams. 


Each bubbling fount, whose waters gladly burst 
Frem out the mountain’s side; each winding rill 
That murmurs through the mead; each river, which 
Majesticaily flows towards Ocean’s realm ; 

And ev’ry torrent wild, which headlong throws 
Its volume down the precipice abrupt, 

Its being owes to thee, must call thee sire. 
Without thy potent energy all mists, 

Full soon, would cease to rise from the moist earth, 
And from the wide-spread ocean’s glossy face 
And, by the winds, be borne towards either pole, 
FE’ er long to fall in renovating show’rs. 

The very winds their being owe to thee, 

From mildest zephyr whisp’ring through the groves, 
To fiercest whirlwind, bearing in its course 
Destruction dread. ‘The all prolific source 

Thou art, of ev’ry thing that is sublime 

And beautiful on earth. The low’ring cloud, 
With heaven’s artill’ry fraught, that, on the wings 
Of the tornado wildly rise, is thine, 

’Tis by thy secret pow’r that thunders roll, 

And lightnings in streak’d coruscations play 

Like fiery serpents in the upper air. 

Conspicuous ’mongst thy uum’rous offspring is 
The many coloured bow, which, after show’rs, 

Is seen to stand upon th’ horizon’s verge, 

And rear its graceful curvature on high. 

Each fleecy cloud, that high in ether floats, 
Whether it wear its noontide mantle gray 

Or twilight’s golden robe, belong’st to thee : 

And let me not forget the varying morn 

Whose modest beauty is derived from thee. 
Without thy copious beams, her perfect orb 

And silv’ry crescent man had never seen. 

Should thy pervading influence cease t’ exist, © 
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Old earth would from her orbit fly a black 

Unsightly ball restricted by no Jaws. 

The seasons then would cease t’ adorn the year: 

The rose would ne’er again expand its leaves: 

The cowslip and narcissus pure would cease 

To beautify the lap of spring. ‘The groves 

Would nevermore be clad in summer’s green 

Or Autumn’s yellow robe; but all the face 

Of earth would in a sable garb be wrapp’d 

Where foot hath pressed or keel the waters plough’d. 

Each living thing, that walks, or creeps or flies, 

W ould have its vitals pierced with icy darts. 

The human hand would cease to sway the earth, 

And human works be crumbled into dust. 

The lion’s limb would paralytic fall, 

And the proud eagle’s rapid flight be stay’d. 

Th’ imperial bird, upon expanded wing, 

Would ne’er again, around the mountain tops, 

Display his evolutions grand. Each wave 

Of ocean would be into rock transformed ; 

And the vast tribes which people his domains, 

From the ungainly whale and dolphin swift 

Down to the smallest tenant of the deep, 

In icy fetters bound. Old night would wield 

His ebon sceptre o’er the prostrate world, 

And his first born descendant Chaos rude, 

And wild confusion would around him roll. Z. 
Montgomery County. 








It is related of Latimer, that when he once 
preached before that tyrant Henry VIII. he took 
a plain, straight forward text, and in his sermon 
assailed those very sins for which the monarch 
was notorious, and he was stung tothe quick, 
for truth always finds a response in the worst 
man’s conscience. He would not bend beneath 
the authority of his God, and he therefore sent 
for Latimer, and said,‘ Your life is in jeopardy, 
if you do not recant all you said to-day when 
you preach next Sunday.’ The trimming cour- 
tiers were all anxious to know the consequence 
of this, and the chapel was crowded. The ven- 
erable man took bis text, and, after a pause, be- 
gun with a soliloquy, thus :—Now, Hugh Lati- 
mer, bethink thee, thou art in the presence of 
the earthly monarch; thy life is in his hands, 
and if thou dost not suit thyself to his fancies, he 
will bring down thy gray hairs with blood to the 
grave; but, Ilugh Latimer, bethink thee—thou 
art in the presence of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, who hath told thee, ‘ fear not them 
that kill the body, and thea candono more; but 
rather fear Him who can kill both body and 
soul,—and cast thee into hell forever! ea, | 
say, Hugh Latimer, fear Him.’ He then went 
on, and not only repeated what he had before 
advanced, but, if possible, enforced it with 
Geeeter emphasis. What was the consequence ? 
Henry sent for him, and said, ‘ How durst thou 
insult thy monarch so?’ Latimer replied, ‘I 
thought if I were unfaithful to my earthly king, 
how could I serve the king of kings?’ The 
king embraced the good old bishop,—exclaim- 
ing: ‘ And is there yet one man left, who is bold 
and honest enough to tell me the truth?’ 
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“Well,” said I to myself, getting into the dilj. 
gence, to go from Havre to Paris, “a pretty day | 
shall have of it: to be crammed from sunrise to 
sunset in a jolting prison, face to face with a 
parcel of folks that you have never laid your eyes 
on before!” 


To tell the truth, I was in a mood for grum). 
ling; and, on loeking at my companions I saw 
nothing to soften it. They were all well dressed, 
to be sure, but there was a general air of cold. 
ness, distance, and restraint, that promised badly, 

“What are you waiting for?” I inquired rather 
pettishly, of the driver of the vehicle. 

“Only for Col. St. Aubin, and it wants a few 
minutes of the time. Yonder he comes.” 

Hardly was the word said, before a genteel, ele- 
gantly formed man, in a military dress and a blue 
Spanish cloak, made his appearance. 

In spite of large black eyes and moustachoes, 
the smile on a handsome mouth, with ivory teeth, 
indicated habitual gaiety and good-humour. 

“Ah, gentlemen!” said he, looking round and 
taking his seat—“J am glad to xe we are full, A 
diligence is a dull affair, which nothing can make 
tolerable but good company.” 

My blue devils tock flight m e minute, The 
officer made his remark in such a pleasant tone 
that it seemed immediately to banish the reserve 
and awaken the kindly feetings of every one, and 
the next moment we were as if we had been over a 
bottle of champagne. ‘The colonel was the life of 
the party—witty and easy, well-informed and 
polite. 

The diligence had rolled on rapidly for some 
time, when, as we suddenly turned round a hill 
that overhung the river, one of the passengers 
cried out—“'There is Caudebec! What a beauti- 
ful landscape that is!” 


In a moment every eye was directed to the 
spot, and filled with admiration. It was, indeed, « 
lovely prospect. The valley below, swelling in 
gentle undulations, was covered with wheat and 
rye fields in their tenderest green, and far away 
rose lofty hills in softened blue. Nota fence or @ 
hedge row broke the wide spread sea of verdure; 
but here and there wooded spots, with lofty trees, 
lay like islands, and white cottages sprinkled ove 
the scene, shone like so many distant sails. Just 
at our feet, glided on the river—broad, still, and 
silvery, which here ‘making a bend, inclosed most 
ef the valley in its semi-circle. The day was one 
of the sweetest to give effect to picturesque 
beauty; clear without being dazzling, with a few 
light white clouds now and then skimming across 
the sun, and varying the tints of the landscape be- 
neath.—Our handsome officer, who had hitherto 
been the life of the party by his wit, intelligence, 
and good humor, sank back in his seat, with his 
right hand passed over his eyes. 

The diligence rattled on through the town, & 
cended the hill beyond,-and entered aroad border- 








ed on both sides by formal rows of apple trees; 
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while the beautiful landscape disappeared gradually 
from our view. 

Once, and only once, as our slumbering vehicle 
was passing through the town, the officer looked 
hurriedly out of the windows and shrinking con- 
vulsively back, resumed his former position. 

I know not how it was, but his sudden and in- 
comprehensible taciturnity seemed contagious. 
From being as gay as a wedding party, we be- 
came as grave as the attendants of a funeral. The 
officer was the first to break silence, and by his 
conversational powers our former hilarity was soon 
restored. 

“And now, colonel,” said a passenger, “if I 
be not too bold, pray tell me why you were seized 
with such a fit of the blue devils—y ou, the gayest 
of the gay—just when every one else was enraptu- 
red with the finest view on our route.” 

The officer’s countenance fell, and immediately 
regained an appearance of composure. 

“I have no reason, gentlemen,” said he, “to 
make any mystery, ard perhaps my involuntary 
conduct requires an explanation. I was in that 
town once before, and the sudden mention of it 
brought to memory one of the most eventful and 
awful scenes of my life—one which I cannot even 
think of now without shuddering. I would detail 
what after five years has lost little of its original 


_ intensity, did I not fear tiring you.” 


We all earnestly begged him to proceed, as we 
well knew it was no ordinary occurrence that had 
produced such enduring effects on one ef his 
temperament. 

The officer, after a moment’s reflection, pro- 
ceeded — 


“Five years ago, as I wason my way from Paris 
to Havre, to join my regiment, the diligence, in 
passing through Rouen, took in an old gentleman 
and his daughter, whose whole air and appearance 
bore the stamp of birth and education. I occupied 
a back seat, and as they entered I alternately offered 
it to both of them, but they declined coldly, though 
politely. The other seats were filled with young 
officers, destined for the same place as myself, 
They were all strangers to me; yet, as there is a 


! kind of freemasonry among military men, conver- 


sation soon became general, and unrestrained 
ameng us. ‘The father and daughter seemed alone 
excluded from the common gaiety. 

_ “It was not until after perhaps an hour, that I 
vethought me of the want of good feeling, not to 
say of politeness, in making these two individuals 
feel that they were they only strangers, I address- 
ed some few indifferent words to the old gentle- 
man, who replied steadily and freely, and we soon 
got into a steady and interesting conversation. 
He now of his own accord, requested me to ex- 
change seats, as riding backwards affected him. 
This change brought me alongside the daughter, 
hot a little to my wishes you may be sure, as I was 
gallant to all the sex, and especially to those having 
“ny pretensions to beauty. I had not distinctly 
“een my fair fellow-traveller, on account of her veil 
and bonnet, but a fine form, and glimpses of 
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sparkling black eyes and a lovely complexion, 
were quite sufficient. Never in my life did I ex- 
ert myself more to render myself interesting, and 
with less success. She always answered me in- 
telligently and politely, yet so very brief, that after 
several attempts I desisted, and renewed my inter- 
course with the more sociable father. 

“When we arrived at the hotel in the town we 
have just passed, we officers all agreed to sup to- 
gether. The father and daughter withdrew to 
their apartments.—Our supper was prolonged 
till pretty late in the night; but as we had to de- 
part at the break of day, we at last separated to get 
a few hours’ repose. Whether it was the fatigue 
of the journey, mental excitement, or the effect of 
an extra glass, I know not, but I felt no inclination 
to sleep. I took books out of my trunk—novels, 
travels, and poetry—all to no purpose. My eyes 
then danced over the pages in a kind of vacuity 
that left no distinct impression on the mind. I 
looked out at the moon, and paced up and down 
the room with a vague feeling of impatience and 
unhappiness fer no assignable reason. It was so 
very still that the tickings of my watch struck me 
with a distinctness so painful that I immediately 
stopped it. While in this state I was startled by 
a voice quite near to me, which I immediately 
knew for that of my fair fellow-traveller warbling 
exquisitely, in a soft under-tone, the beautiful air 
‘Nel Cor,’ frem the opera of ‘Idalide.’ For a 
moment I experienced a thrill of satisfaction, that 
a human being was awake and so near me. 


“On examination I found that there was a door 
between my room and hers, apparently long nailed 
up and disused. Two or three times I was on 
the point of tapping, and of attempting a conver- 
sation, but the utter impropriety and indelicacy of 
such conduct as often struck me. As I was im- 
patiently ruminating, she commenced in the same 
sotto voce, the song from Trilby Lutrin Enconte. 
I listened till she had concluded the first verse: 
then, taking up the tune, I sang, loud enough for 
her to hear, the second verse, where Trilby replies 
to Jenny. Her voice immediately ceased, and after 
a few light footsteps and gentle movements, I 
heard no further noise in her chamber. I listened 
long and eagerly, and then reflected with com- 
punction that I had taken an unwarrantable liberty 
in breathing one accent to a strange lady in her 
chamber. 


“It must have been very late, when, wearied 
more in mind than body, I threw myself, without 
undressing, on the bed. As for sleep, I had no 
expectation of it. I did sleep, however,—a sleep I 
shall never forget! Frequently I was awakened 
by sudden starts, and when I slumbered again I 
was surrounded by strange forms and faces, that 
stared frightfully at me, and also shouted in my 
ear. My dreams eventually assumed greater dis- 
tinctness on my senses. I seemed to hear tumul- 
tuous voices, the roaring of drums, ringing of 
bells. and occasionally peals like thunder. I felt 
oppressed by the glare of light. Even now I am 
conscious of having suffered much in the throes of 
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that deep and feverish sleep. A noise like 
thunder, and a violent vibration, startled me from 
my uneasy couch, and I sprang on the floor. I 
looked around me with half scattered senses. My 
dreams still continued, for I heard the shouts and 
screams of hundreds of voiccs, the drums roll their 
alarm as on the eve of battle, numerous bells 
clanged forth their jingling notes, and the room 
glared with rapid flashes, as if illuminated by the 
bursting of a volcano. Accustomed to danger, I 
soon collected myself. I approached the window, 
and saw that the town was on fire—that the con- 
flagration was raging around the very spot where 
I was sleeping. It was the blowing up of a house 
in the vicinity that had so suddenly areused me. 
The wind blew high, and the flames rolling on in 
broad sheets, were spreading from house to house. 
My hotel was evidently burning. It may well be 
supposed that I did not gaze long. I rushed to- 
wards my door, but at the very moment I recol- 
lected the lady near me. I paused—I confess it! 
—but it was only a pause—whether I should save 
myself. ‘What! leave a helpless woman!—never!’ 
I knocked violently at her door—there was no 
answer. This was not a time for ceremony. I 
tried with all my strength to force an entry, but in 
vain; the door resisted my utmost efforts. Mean- 
time the light became more and more bright, 
and the noise ef the crowd increased below, as if 
nearer and nearer, and more numerous. I sprang 
to my own door, and found it closed. I well re- 
membered locking it before going to bed, and ta- 
king the key out, but had entirely forgotten where 
I had put it. After attempting to burst it open 
with my foot, I essayed it, first with a chair, and 
then with a table, till both were shivered into 
fragments, without as much as shaking the solid 
fastenings. I relaxed my exertions, exhausted and 
bathed in perspiration. 

“Once more I went to the window, to try and 
ascertain my exact position. I discovered that 
the conflagration was rapidly hemming me in, and 
that they were rapidly plying fire-engines, and 
now and then blowing up houses to endeavor to 
arrest its progress. As I could see by the light 
that the street below was crowded with people, I 
determined to call for assistance. The window 
sashes were closed by a construction I did not un- 
derstand, and many efforts to open them proved 
unavailing. In my impatience I dashed both my 
hands through the panes of glass, and although 
severely cut by them, I felt no pain at the time. 
The smoke poured in so dense and hot through the 
aperture I had made, that I had to retire; but, 
reaching the window a second time, I called loudly 
for aid. Amid the clamor of voices and the roar- 
ing of the flames, a cannon could scarcely have 
been heard. I halloed till I was made fully 
aware that it was all in vain and the stifling vapor 
drove me from my position. 

The room began to be oppressively hot, and 
the floor parched my feet. I had faced death in a 
hundred battle fields, and feared it not; but to 
die amid excruciating and protracted torments! I 
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sank down on my bed in despair. The black smokg 
that dashed against my window, was now mixed 
with gushes of dark red flame, which shivered the 
panes, and colored the room with a thick murky 
cloud. 

“Good God!’ I exclaimed, ‘it is all over! | 
have nothing to do but die like a man!’ 

“My eyes, irritated by the vapour, were filled 
with tears, and I could no longer distinguish ob. 
jects: my body was scorching, and I panted for 
breath, inhaling at every respiration a poisoned at. 
mosphere. At this time, a loud plash rattled 
through the shivering panes, and I was deluged 
with a shower of water. I was restored to life, and 
with it to hope. The air of the room was once 
more clear and freshened. Once more J arose, and 
resolved to make another effort at preservation. [| 
seized the tongs and poker, and tried to force the 
locks of the two doors. My strength increased 
with my desperation. I toiled till the skin was 
rubbed from my before lacerated hands, and they 
were bathed in blood. Ail was useless, and hope 
died thoroughly within me. Almost fainting, | 
staggered back against the wall. In that position, 
I saw my reflection in a large mirror, and in spite of 
my absorbing situation, I was appalled at my 
appearance. My eyes were haggard and blood- 
shotten; my hair, bedewed with perspiration, hung 
like handspikes; my lips were black and parched; 
and the pallidness of my skin was frightfully con- 
trasted with spots of soot and streaks of gore 
from my now bleeding hands. 


“What I have related was but the events of a 
few minutes, although hours seemed compressed 
in the hurried thoughts and rapid actions of that 
horrid period. The consummation was rapidly 
approaching.—A wooden portico, covered with tin, 
just under my window, had long resisted the 
furious element, and had been kept below ignition 
by the engines; but at length, overcome by the in- 
tense heat from the neighboring houses, it spouted 
up in a pyramid of fire, that was borne by the wind, 
with whirls of smothering smoke, immediately into 
my room. My lungs were so overcome with the 
heated and deleterious air, that I felt choked. My 
head swam round, and my knees were sinking 
under me. 


“I now remembered to have heard that there 1s 
always in such cases a layer of pure air neat the 
door, and I threw myself upon my face. In fact, 
I did breathe freer there. I listened for human 
accents or movements in the house, but heard 
none. All at once, the noise of the crowd below 
subsided, and from the few occasional shouts 
through the speaking trumpets, I understood that 
the house was about to be blown. I almost felt 
relieved to think that this would speedily term: 
nate my dreadful fate.— While thus extended on 
the floor, my eye caught the door key near me. 
regained the door, but the dense sulphurous me- 
lium into which I rose, completely paralyzed my 
exhausted frame: I reeled round, and fell ~~ 
less, I only remember, that as I sprang from a 
fleor, it seemed to me I heard something like foo 
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steps and voices, and that as I fell a loud crash rang 
in my ears. j 

“How long I lay insensible I know not, but 
when I recovered I found myself upon a bed in 
a handsome room, a gentleman in black, who I 
afterwards discovered to be a physician, close by 
me, and several servants around. 

«Ags soon as I moved he begged me to remain 
quict, and indeed I had no other inclination. I 
felt as if there was scarcely sufficient strength in 
me to inhale or respire my breath. I had achings 
in my limbs, and a soreness along the veins, es- 
pecially in the arms; but the worst of all was the 
most insufferable nausea. The burns were incon- 
siderable. My head was bathed in Cologne water, 
leeches applied to my chest, an.! ice-water given me 
to drink, till finally the irritability of my stomach 
was allayed. It was, however, three days before I 
was restored to any thing like comfert: even then I 
was as weak as a child, but the disease was con- 
quered. I had made many attempts to question 
my attendants, and they had as often positively 
refused to talk with me. When they saw me 
really convalescent, my queries were entirely satis- 
fied. 


“How had I been saved? Who had thought 
of the stranger, when every one was intent on his 
own safety, and that of his property? Who but 
woman!—weak, timid woman, who, careless to the 
impulses of ambition, perils all when she can serve 
humanity! 

“My lovely neighbor had been awakened by her 
father a few minutes before, and hurried off to a 
place of safety. As soon as the inmates of the 
hotel were assembled and she saw that one was 
missing, that I was not there, she beseeched the 
firemen, the landlord, the officers, and her old 
father, to save me. They declared with one voice 
that the attempt would be useless—madness. 
Hardly had her father left her to look after his 
trunks, than again she begged and implored the 
firemen, until moved by a full purse, two of the 
stoutest and most resolute offered to go.— But who 
was to show the way? Before the question could 
be well asked, she rushed on before them, while a 
scream was heard from every one near her. She 
led the way to the room she had so lately occupied 
—now almost as dark as night with smoke. The 
firemen recoiled, until they saw her still press on. 
A sturdy blow from their axes—and the door flew 
inshivers, The*firemen rushing in, raised my al- 
inost lifeless body on his shoulders, while, at the 
same time, his companion had to catch up, and 
bear off the heroic girl, who had sunk on the floor 
the moment she had seen me prostrate. 

_ “‘And where is my preserver?’ I inquired of my 
informant, when I had heard the history. 

“‘She is in the same hotel where you are at 
Present,’ said the physician, ‘but with her delicate 
frame, her convalescence cannot be as rapid as 
yours,’ 

“The first use, you may rest assured, that I 
made of my returning health, was to visit one to 
whom I owed every thing. With my ardent gra- 
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titude, I should have been fascinated, had I found 
her less beautiful, less sensible, or less amiable— 
as it was, I found her an angel. I will not tire 
you with the details of what may seem a mawkish 
love story of common romance. Suffice it to say 
—that awful night, which still makes my blood run 
cold, made me what I now am—a happy and be- 
loved husband!” 


Thus our travelling companion related his story, 
which was listened to by us all with breathless 
anxiety. After a few moments our conversation 
was again resumed, and so great an effect had it 
in killing the tedium of a diligence ride, that we 
soon found ourselves in the streets of Paris ——When 
about to separate, our lively companion shook me 
cordially by the hand, and we parted with a pro- 
mise to become better acquainted. 





= ——— 
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When the bright sun slow sinking in the West, 
Gilds with his parting beams the mountain crest, 
When shadows lengthen on the grassy plain, 
And gathering darkness reasserts her reign, 

I love to wander forth—’tis my delight 

In the calm twilight of approaching night, 

To seek in forest depths some lone recess, 
Haunted by Nature in her loveliness. 

Like Tempe’s vale where all is soft and sweet, 
And Nature’s music doth the spirit greet, 
Raising the listener in extatic bliss, 

To fancy worlds—while all forgotten this, 
Imagining landscapes of Elysian grace, 
Peopled by some bright—ever happy race, 
Where nought of sorrow ever can be near, 
Vice is unknown and Virtue held most dear. 


Thrice happy he, whose willing eye can trace 

Beauty in all—in every thing a grace, 

See full perfection in each work to shine, 

And feel “ the hand that made them is Divine,” 

Joy in each change—the ever murmuring breeze 

The gushing waters—and the waving trees, 

The vast expanse of Heaven in starry light, 

Shining abroad—embellishing the night, 

Awakening pleasure, such as oft is brought 

By Nature’s scenes— but never can be taught. W. 
pa me mn | 


Goldsmith was a man of comprehensive 
genius; and he, unfortunately, was thrown, for 
subsistence, upon the hack employment of book 
makers and publishers. He, accordingly, lived 
a harrassed and wretched life. Like the slaves 
in the Minas Geraes, he raised the gold and the 
diamonds but for his hard and selfish task mas- 
ters, who rolled in wealth while he starved on 
the pittance doled out to him for existence. We 
fear the world has not changed much since; but 
it is a striking circumstance, that the writer of 
his life has received half as much for raking up 
his ashes into two volumes, as Goldmith did for 
all his laborious and bis immortal productions in 











the course of that life!! 
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“Some call it Providence, and others fate.” 


“ Well, ma’am dear, I never thought that ye’r 
going into foreign parts would make a heathen 
of ye entirely. To be sure, it turns the mind a 
little to leave one’s own people; but to shift 
that way against what the whole world knows 
to be as true as gospel! It’s myself that couldn’t 
even it to you, at all, at all—so I couldn’t—if I 
hadn’t heard it with my own ears!” 

“T assure you, Moyna, you are very much 
mistaken in imagining that the whole world 
adopt your notions of predestination, for— 

““{ ax ye’r pardon for interrupting you, my 
lady; but I said nothing. about pra—pra—l 
can’t twist my tongue round the word,” con- 
tinued Moyna; adding with that exuberant 
vanity which prevents the Irish from ever 

leading guilty to the sin of ignorance—*“ Not 
ut I’ve often heard it before.” 

“ Predestination, Moyna, means what you 
call Luck—a thing you believe you cannot 
avoid—a sort of spirit that deals out to you good 
or evil, in defiance of your own wishes.” 

Moyna looked puzzled—exceedingly puzzled: 
she knocked the ashes out of her pipe against 
the post originally intended to support a gate, 
which, according to Moyna’s reading, “ her 
luck” had prevented from being either made or 
hung; and stuffing her middle finger into the 
bowl of the little puffing medium, so as to ascer- 
tain that no hidden fire remained in its recess, 
also returned it to her pocket—ciasped her 
hands so as to grasp the post within their palms, 
and leaning against it, one foot crossed over the 
instep of the other, she turned her head a little 
round, and called to her husband by the familiar 
but affectionate appellation of * Tim a vour- 
neen !” 

* Tim ”—or, to speak more correctly; Timo- 
thy Brady—made his congee from beneath the 
roof of a picturesque but most comfortless 
sheeling—a cottage in reality. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the surrounding scenery: 
wood and water—hill and dale—a bold moun- 
tain in the distance—a blue sky over head—the 
turrets of a lofty castle shining among the woods 
—and the lawns und shrubberies of another, ex- 
tending to the little patch or common, on which 
seven or eight huts, similar in appearance to my 

or friends’ dwelling; were congregated. The 
ord of the one mansion imported his own mut- 
ton into England; and the master of the other 
assured his London friends, that his agent as- 
sured him, that the peasantry in the neighorhood 
of his park were “ the finest and happiest pea- 
santry on the face of the earth.” But neither 
the one nor the other had any thing to do with 
my poor cotier and his wife, for it was many 
years since they had visited their estates. Had 
it been otherwise Timothy and Moyna must 
have thought more wisely, and acted more dis- 
cretly. 


Timothy Brady differed in nothing from the 


generality of his countrymen, except that he 
was “better larned,” for he could read and 
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write, and, when a lad, was in great esteem as 
a “ mass server,” and noted as being “ remaria. 
ble handsome at the altar.” I had not seen him 
for some time, and was struck with the painful 
change which a few years had made in his fine 
athletic form. Moyna had ever been a careless 
affectionate “slob of a girl,’? who would « g0 
from Bantry to Boyne to sarve me on her bare 
knees,” but had hitle idea of serving herself. 
Such a character is not improved by age; but 
there was a time when I had heped a better 
fate for Timothy. His sunken eye became 
bright and animated when he saw one wha had 
rendered him some service, and he pulled up 
his stockings over his bare legs, with that strik. 
ing regard to propriety which an Irish peasant 
rarely forgets in the presence of a female. *Af- 
ter the usual civilities had passed, Moyna com. 
menced— 

“ The lady’s at me agin about the luck; and 
now, may be she’ll have the goodness to say 
what she said a while ago.” 

* ] told your wite that Predestination is what 
she calls Luck, and that she would agree very 
well with the Turks.” 

“The Turks!” repeated Moyna, throwing 
up her hands and eyesin horror. ‘ Oh, ma’am, 
honey—I never thought you’d even the Turks 
to one of your own country. Oh, Tim, Tim! 
was | like a Turk when I sat by your bed, night 
and day, while ye had the typhus fever? Was! 
like a Turk when | took Mary Clooney’s child 
from off the dead breast of its mother, and she 
kilt at the same time by that very fever, that 
kilt ber husband? Was I like a Turk when! 
took the bed, that was no bed. onlv a lock 0’ 
straw, trom under me, that blind Barry might 
die dacent and asy, in consideration of the high 
family that oned him? Was I like a Turk 
when”’— 

** Moyna, will ye whisth, woman dear!--you 
have no understanding ; the lady only meant 
that you and the Turks had different names for 
the same thing. Was’nt that it?” 

I bowed and smiled. 

** Was that it? Och, bother !—to be sure we 
have different names. 1 ax ye’r pardon, but! 
think ye said I’d agree with the Turks?” | 

** Yes, good Moyna, in one thing; you believe 
in Luck, and so do they.” 

Moyua was appeased, and Timothy took up 
the matter. 

“‘There’s no denying luck, nor going against 
it, lady dear, that’s the lung and short of it. It’s 





* 1 may mention, by the way, a striking instance 
of this characte:i-tic. Some triends of mine were 
on a boating excursion, a few years ago, in ban- 
try Bay—and a lady was filling to each of the boat- 
men a glass ot whiskey.—Observing that one ol 
them was looking in an opposite direction, she slyly 
dipped the glass into the water and handed it to him 
in lieu of tue more agreeable beverage. ‘Ihe mat 
took it, bowed, and—while the eyes of the whole pa- 
ty were upon him, expecting a * splutier,” or perlaps 
an oath—diank it off, returned the glass, withs 
“thank ye kindly, ma’am,” and without the slightest 
change of countenar.ce. ‘ Why Pat,” exclaimed the 
lady, in astonishmeut—* Do you hike salt-water: 
“Nu, ma’ain I do not like salt-water, but if you h 
given me a glass of poison, I should bave drank it. 
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my luck never to make as much by any thing 
as another. Why the bonneen we raised from 
the size o’ my hand, that Dorney Cobb offered 
me any money for at Candlemas, caught cold 
and died at Easter; sorraa man on the common 
had the luck to lose a pig but myself!” 

“ How did it catch cold ?” 

“ Out of nothing in the world but my luck ; 
it was used, puor thing, to sleep in the cabin 
with ourselves, as the sty had no roof; but a 
neighbour's child was sick, and my woman ax- 
ed some of the family in, and the pig was forced, 
out of manners, to give ap his bed, and sleep in 
the sty, which, as it had no roof, let in the rain. 
And it was mournful to hear the wheezing he 
had in the morning ; and to see him turn his 
back on the pick of his mealy potatoes just be- 
fore he died.” 

“ Weil, Timothy, I should call that misman- 
agement; 1 do not see either good or bad luck 
in the case; for it is clear, that, if the sty had 
been roofed, the pig would not have been used 
to the cottage warmth, and consequently, could 
not have caught cold.” 

“ Well, lady; listea—it was my luck entirely 
that hindered my roofing the sty. I'll tell ye all 


about it. Did ye know ‘Tom Dooly ?—sorra a | 


hand’s turn he’d do from Monday morning till 
Saturday night—barring the heighth of mischief. 
Ye didn’t know Tom !--well, ma’am, I’m sure 
ye mind his brother Micky——* One-Eyed Mick,’ 
he was called, because he as good as lost the 
other in a bit of a spree at the fair of Rathmul- 
lin, and could get no justice for it.” 

wy No justice for the spree do you mean, Timo- 
t ye” 

“No, ma’am, 1 mean justice for his eye; 
clearly proving there’s no law for the poor— 
God help them! The boy he fought with was 
as good as thirty years older than bimself, a 
tough ould fell w, witha crack-stick skull that 
nothing could harm. So Mick know’d that, 
and he never offered at the head, but the shins 
--which he broke as complate as any thing you 
ever saw. And so the magistrate set the ould 
boy’s shins against Mickey’s eye, and bid them 
make it up. Ah! there’s no law for the poor, 
at all, at all!” 

“But Timothy, let us go back to where we 
set out--the pig-sty.” 

“Troth, yes,” returned Tim, “though I’m 
sorry to take a lady to a dirty subject. Tom 
Douly says to me, says he, * Tim ye’re in want 
of a lock of straw to keep the heavens out of the 
piggery.’ ‘I am,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ says he, 

come over to me, I’ve a lot of as fine barley 
straw as ever danced under a flail, and ye shall 
have it, just for thank ye.’ * God bless ye, and 
good luck to you and your’s, Mister Tom,’ says 
1, ‘good luck to you and your’s for ever and 
tver,amen!’ * And when ‘ill you look over for 
itr’ says he. ‘To-morrow, for certain, says I. 

ery good—to-morrow by all means,’ says he, 
and make my respects to the woman that owns 
ye.” Now, ma’am dear, mind the luck—some- 
thing or other hindered Moyna from taking my 
eee to be mended, to the brogue-maker's 
an hight.—So L could'nt go the next day, and 
_ very evening a great splinter ran into my 
oot “ - the spade-handle.” 


“Stop, my good friend, if the spade handle 
was splintered, why did you not mend it ?” 

*“ Ma’am dear that was a way you had, ever 
and always, tripping a body up in their story. 
Sure | did mend—that is I eased it with a bit of 
a cord.—But it was my luck hindered me, and 
the bad foot, from going the day after that; and 
one thing or another came across me, until it 
was a week before | could go for the straw. 

Well, sure, the black boy himself put it into 
my head to borrow Matthew Maccan’s white 
mare. ‘Take her and welcome,’ says Matty; 
‘but mind, if you put vourself or any thing else 
on her, she’ll kick till she smashes every bone 
in your body, though she’ll draw a creel, ora 
cart, till the day of judgment, as easy as Ma 
butter.—‘ Thank ye kindly, Matthey,’ says 
‘ ll mind fast enough,’ and away I went. And 
at his own gate I saw Tom, as grand as Crom- 
well, with his hands in his pockets, and a silk 
Barcelona round his neck like any gentleman. 
To be sure the luck of some people! * Good 
evening, Tim, says he. ‘ Good evening kindly,’ 
; says I. ‘ Where are you going with Matthew 
Maccan’s beast?’ says he. ‘No farther than 
this,” says I, ‘ until l go home again.’ ‘I’m al- 
ways glad to see an ould friend,’ says he; ‘ but 
why did’nt ye come,’ says he again, ‘ for the 
barley straw?’ ‘Sure, I’m come for it now,’ 
saysl. ‘ You are!’ says he, opening his great 
| gray eyes at me, like a wild cat; ‘sorra as 
much for ye then, as would build a sparrow’s 
nest,’ says the traitor: ‘If ye’d been glad of it, 
you would have come when you was bid tu come, 
and not let a whole week rowl over your head. 
I gave the straw to Jemmy Hatchet, and by 
this time it’s no straw, but a roof, anda good one 
too, to his stye, and his nate clean barn.’ ‘It’s 
ill done of ye,’ says I, as cool as a cabhage leaf, 
though my blood was boilin’ at the ill luck that 
folluws me; * ye might have waited; but never 
heed,’ and I turned the horse round to come 
home. * Sure,’ says he, ‘ ye’re not going to stir 
ill-blood out of the offer I made ye from kind- 
ness; if ye did not take advantage of it, it was 
your fault, not mine.’ Well, | did’nt value the 
straw a traneen, ma’am dear; I’ve a spirit 
above it; but 1 did not like his bestowing his 
dirty straw upon Jemmy Hatchet: so 1 makes 
answer, ‘ Do you say I’m in fault?’ ‘* To be 
sure | do,’ be says, with a grin of a laugh. * Then 
by this, and by that,’ | says, swearing a great 
whale of an oath, that ’'d be sorry to repeat be- 
fore a lady, ‘ Vil make ye eat both ye’r words 
and the straw.’ * Ye can’t,’ says he, ‘and what’s 
more ye dar’nt; a’nt I the priest’s nephy ?’ Well, 
that would rouse the blood ofa wood-«queest, for 
it was cowardly like; and as my luck, would 
have it, | hithiman anlucky blow; anda dale 
of sorrow it got me into; for I had the world 
and all of penance, to say nothing of being had 
up, and he swearing he gave no provocaiion.— 
For sar in I did’nt mean to have struck so bard, 
and did’nt thiuk his bones were so soft. But 
that wasn’t all of it—gving home the trouble of 
what I had done uppermost, | forgot what Mat 
said abuut the horse, and yot on the baste’s back, 
who made n» more ado, but kicked and plung- 
ed, and pitched me into the thick of a pond full 








of young ducks and geese; and two ganders set 
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head, before | could get out of the water; and I 
had to pay two and three half-pence for the 
young that was killed in the scrummage. And 
well I know it’s long afore such luck would 
have followed any other boy in the parish but 
myself. Now, ma’am dear, isn’t that luck ?” 

* Ts your story finished, Tim?” 

“T+ just is, ma’am, darlint,—that is, I mean 
the sty story is finished; but I could tell ye 
twenty as good, and better too, to show what ill 
luck I have.” 

*“*There’s no luck, ill or well, that I can see 
from beginning toend. Your misfortunes en- 
tirely arose out of your want of puncuuality: 
had your shoes been mended, as they ought to 
have peen, you could have gone for the straw 
with comfort on the evening you were desired. 
Still, their not being mended was no excuse for 
your want of punctuality. You put me in mind 
of an anecdote | heard once of two Irishmen, 
who were too lazy to pluck the figs that hung 
over their heads in a beautiful garden in Italy. 
There they lay on their backs, beneath a tree 
covered with fruit, their mouths open for the 
figs to fallinto. At last a fig, by what you may 
call ‘luck,’ fell into the mouth of one of these 
Irishmen. *‘ What 2 lucky dog you are, Paddy !’ 
said the other, opening his great mouth still 
more widely. ‘I don’t know that, Loony,’ re- 
plied Paddy. after swallowing the fig, ‘ for 1 have 
had the trouble of chewing it!’ ” 

“ Agh, ma’am honey! [ wonder how you 
have the heart to tell such stories against your 
own country; letting the foreigners laugh at us 
that way.” 

** Listen, Timothy ; how would your own case 
read? Timothy Brady was indicted for an as- 
sauit upon Mister Thomas Dooly, who swore 
that he told the aforesaid Timothy Brady, that, 
if he came to him on the evening of the first of 
May, he would make him a present of a load of 
straw to thatch his pig-sty; that Brady promis- 
ed to come, but never came until the seventh of 
May: and in the meantime he, Thomas Dooly, 
thinking Brady did not wish to thatch bis pig- 
sty, had given the load of straw to an industri- 
ous man who did thatch his pig-sty; that when 
Brady found the straw had been given, he, with- 
out any provocation—”’ 

* Oh, easy, ma’am dear!—you forget the 
laugh.” 

“And who could help laughing!— without 
any provocation, did assault the said Thomas 
Dooly.” Now is it not so, worthy Timotheus ?” 

Reasoning with the irish on this same subject 
is pretty much like attempting to swim against 
the stream of a powerful river. You catch 
some little turn or current, and you think you 
have them there. No such thing. Away they 
go the next minute. 

Moyna now took up the subject. “‘ Sure, ma’- 
am, you must allow that what happened to Mil- 
ly Boyle was luck! Poor thing !—she’d as bad 
luck as her neighbours, and worse too, but she 
could not go past what was before her.” 

* Milly Boyle—I remember her,—a blue- 
eyed fair-haired girl.” 

“ With rosy cheeks, and a smile ever ready 
to coax them into dimples. Ah, ma’am! she 
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upon me, and as good as tore the eyes out of my | was the pride of the whole village. 




























































“6 
poor mother (and she a widdy) doated ‘op but if 
mother never doated on a child before or dake. —the 
to my thinking. Then her voice was as clear Mo 
as a bell, and as sweet as a linnet’s; and thouch them 
she had forty pounds to her fortune, besides fur. arrivs 
niture, a feather-bed, and a cow, to say noth. pantii 
ing of the pigs, and powers of fowl, and lash. a. 
ings of meal and cutlings, (sure her uncle. bj “O 
Larry Boyle, is a miller,)—though she was : I'm f 
humble as a wild violet, and to the poor was it goo 
ever ready with a soft word, and a ‘ God saye eW 
you kindly,’ and her hand in her pocket, and “i 
out with a five-penny bit, or a tester; or would Moor 
think nothing of lapping her cloak round her ce 
and away to any sick woman, or poor craythy Jame twent. 
of a man that ’u’d be ailing, and give thei the * Sc 
grain of tea, or the bit of tobaccy, or taste of it wou 
snuff, to comfort them; and the prayer of the else’s 
country side was, ‘ Good luck to Milly Boyle!’ walke 
To be sure if she hadn’t the bachelors no girl ye'r le 
ever had. Shoals of ’em watching for her cem- “Al 
ing out of the chapel, or from the station, or the “Fe 
wake, as it might be, waylaying her, as a body out ag 
may say ; and though she was main civil to them of ton 
all, and smiles were as plenty and as sweet with mendi 
her as harvest-berries, yet it was long before Poo: 
she laid her mind to any, until her fancy, fixed she ki 
on Michael Langton, one of the best boys in the Turks 
barony: handsome and well to do in the world till bel 
was Michael, and every one was rejoiced at her will ** | 
luck. Well, the day was fixed for the wedding, 
and even the poor mother thanked God on her 
knees, and offered a cock to Saint Martin, and 
a bex of real wax candles to the Virgin—her 
blessing be about us for ever and ever, Amen! 

And the evening before, Michael and Milly i hei’ 
were walking down by the river, at the bottom Ul; G 
of the common, and Milly spied a bunch of wild nto 
roses hanging over the stream, and she tooka l 
fancy to the flowers; and to be sure Mike made But wh 
a spring at them, but his luck took the footing HMM But one 
from under him, and Lord save us! the poor boy Twas n 
was drowned in the sight of her eyes. But the BM}: wou), 
worst of the woe is to come; she got a brain fe- The 
ver out of the trouble, and the fever scorched up pre 
her brain, so that there was no sense left in tt, ir 
though her heart was as warm as ever; and thea My motl 
she used to go rambling about the counthry with MMAnd wh 
her hands cressed on her breast, and her eyes BRSi)) my 
evermore wandering; and if she’d hear a cry Mg 
or a moan, she'd run to see if she could do any ee: 
thing to lighten the throuble, and yet she had 00 Tis a m 
sense left to know how to set about it. Aod ob, MMBGlaq :h, 
ma’am dear, the mother of her !—to see that poor Hy. . an ¢ 
woman fading away from off the face of the Tisa ro 
earth, and following her as if she was her sha- r 0 
dow! ’twas the hardest luck | ever knew. 18a gu 
‘* And what became of poor Milly ?” : Tis a st 
“ The worst of luck, if it’s as long as 4 mid- Tis ag |g 
summer day, must have an end—and so ma e His light 
dear, Milly died. And it was quare, too, si¢ nd whe 
was found dead under a wild-rose-tree—I oftea Ae the 
h’ard they were unlucky things—there she was, . 
and | h’ard them that found her tell, that it 748 ho 
a beautiful melancholy sight to see her—her Si. lo te 

















cheek resting on her arm as if she was asleep 
and ever so many of the rose-leaves scale ’ 


by Nature like, over her white face: 
** And her mother ?” 
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« Ab, ma’am, they say ould hearts are tough! 


et Te put if it’s true, sorrow can tear them to pieces 
“ —the two were buried in the same grave.” 
’ 


' Moyna’s story moved me much; 1 wished 
ari Press, 2 a kind good morrow, and had nearly 
: arrived at the village where we lodged, when 
fl anting and breathless, she overtook me. 


- “ What’s the matter Moyna ?” 

bic “Qh, the man has the tooth-ache so bad that 

Mh I'm foreed to run for a pipe, the smoking does 
it . 3 

os e What, has he not a pipe?” : : 

and “He had, ma’am, but he lent it to Briney 


ald Moore.” ae 
“ But I saw you put a pipe in your pocket not 


0 twenty minutes ago.” ; 

the * So you might, ma’am dear, that’s my luck; 
e of it would have stayed quiet and asy in any body 
the else’s pocket, but there was a hole in mine, so it 
le!" walked out and broke, without so much as by 
girl yerleave.” 

om: “ And why did you not mend the hole ?”” 

the “ Faith, ma’am honey, if I did, it would break 


ody out again,” saic Moyna, with some impatience 
hem of tone and gesture. ‘“ Where’s the good of 
with mending any thing, when we’ve no luck.” 


fore Poor Moyna would have been very angry had 
ixed she known that I again compared her to the 
1 the Turks, and was more than ever satisfied that, 
orld till belief in fatalism is rooted out, poor Ireland 
{ her will * have no luck !” 
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_ Ihave wandered to Africa’s gold-sprinkled strand, 
‘wild MME cot0 Greeoland’s ice-mountains, to Spain’s sunny 
ok a land, 

made fmm But where’er I have wandered on earth or on sea, 
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But one vision, one vision, remained ento me. 
‘Twas no matter how sad or how bitter my lot, 
lt would still fleet before me that turf-covered cot. 












— The proud form of my father would cross o’er my 
‘in it, track, 

1 then My mother’s fond greeting would welcome me back, 
y with MB And wherever my wandering footsteps would roam, 
' CYeS MABStill my bosom leapt glad with the thought of my 
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‘Tis a magical heart-spell, a comforting word, 

Glad thoughts it awakens, where’er it is heard. 

Tis an oasis that’s fertile on life’s barren waste, 

Tisa rose among briars and brambles that’s placed, 

i a guardian genius that ever is nigh, 

‘og star sparkling bright on a cloud covered sky, 
8 as land to the mariner when on the seas, 

His light little bark’s driven on *fore the breeze — 

nd wherever our wandering footsteps may roam, 
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asleep 8 word that awakens fond memory’s power, 
tiered, hat cheers and that comforts each sad passing hour, 
And when we are sailing on life’s stormy sea, 

ih the tempest of sorrow wild raging and free, 
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When happiness’ sky with the storm-cloud of hate 
Looks gloomy and clouded and dark is our fate, 
When exposed to the demon Adversity’s shucks, 
And our frail little vessel is wrecked on grief’s rocks 
We exclaim in a transport, let sorrow still come, 
One comfort is left us—our own native home. 


The emigrant-bird who in spring-time his nest 

Deserts, for a clime in the far-distant west, 

When winter hath come with its sharp chilling blast, 

And the snow-wreath and ice-chais around him are 
cast, 

Does he linger in sorrow, or dare then to cope, 

With the power of Affliction, unaided by Hope ? 

No, not he; for no louder a carol is heard, 

Than issues in joy from the mouth of that bird, 

As on wide-spreading pinions, he eastward has come, 

To the land of his heart,—to his own native home. 


Even so ’tis with us:—in a far-distant land 

We wander in sorrow upon the bleak strand, 

And as homeward our eyes we direct ‘cross the 
main, 

With heart-felt affection, with longing and pain, 

We think, and the sad thought e’er shadows our 
mind, 

Of the friends and the kindred we there left behind. 

And of one dear-loved being, one bright sparkling 
star, 

Who is dearer to us than all others by far, 

For whose sake we had sworn, we would once again 
come, 

To our friends, to her bosom; to love and to home. 


Oh! lives there a being, though bearing a mind, 

Fraught with hatred to all of his own human kind, 

No matter how sad or how sullen his breast, 

That feelings like these would e’er have suppressed, 

A thought of that spot, which his infancy knew, 

A thought of that spot where to manhood he grew, 

Of the wide spreading oak-tree aneath whose cool 
shade, 

In the hours of his childhood he gambolled and played; 

Would make him feel desolate, dreary and lone, 

When cast by Affliction away from his home. 


Blockley, July 4th, 1837. 


= = 


Honey Moon.—It was the custom of the high- 
er orders of Teutones,an ancient people who 
inhabited the northern parts of Germany, to 
drink mead or metheglin, a beverage made 
with honey, for thirty days after every wedding. 
From this custom comes the expression “to 
spend the honey moon.” Attila, King of Hun- 

ry, drank so freely of this liquor on his wed- 

ing day, that he was found suffocated at night, 
and with him expired the empire ef the Huns, 











Calumny is like the wasp that teazes, and 
against which you must not attempt to defend 
yourself unless you are certain to destroy it; 


otherwise it returns to the charge more furious — 





than ever. 
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412 THE PRISONER 
ie for tho Casket, from ‘‘ Le Courrier des Etats 
a Unis.”’ 


THE PRISONER OF SAINT LEO. 


“This picture,” said the painter in his turn, 
“is not a fancy piece; it is a portrait, and a 
striking likeness. though you can only observe 
the eyes, a mantle covering all the rest. Since 
you desire it, 1 will relate the strange story of 
the original.” 

Have you ever been at Marino? Without 
doubt, your answer will be—no! It is not a 
place favourable to those travellers, who wish 
to go to the opera every night. It is pleasant 
enough, however, to pass a week there. Itisa 
little republic—a virgin soil—a new mine for 
the artist. In returning from Rieti, 1 went thi- 
ther, four or five years ago. 1 intended to stop 
only one day, and yet, from choice, I remained 
a whole month. The patricians, who came up 
from Rimini, to spend the summer there, treat- 
ed me with all the officious kindness of hospita- 
lity; the citizens were not behind them in good- 
will; so, that petted on all sides, | ran the risk 
of becoming a naturalized denizen of this pretty 
republic. For our modern times, there is really 
something singular and fanciful about that re- 
gion. Imagine a rock, almost perpendicular, 
crowned with a church, a city at its base, anda 
territory of five miles extent, surrounding it: 
and behold the state! The nobles inhabit the 
rock, and the citizens the plain; so that the 
ground naturally divides the classes of society— 
each ocoupyinz its own territory. I was in 
some sort, a public guest, placed in the seat of 
honour at church, admitted without difficulty, at 
the cafes of the nobles, on the rock, and in the 
Smetinerhopess of the cilizens, in the town be- 
Ow. 


In the morning, I discussed the laws, or paint- 
ed the great men of the community; in the 
evening, I made the tour of the republic, alon 
with the magistrates. Above all, | ivocneated 
the church, which seems as if cul out of the 
rock, by the Cyclops. From this puint, the view 
is admirable. Far away, from thence to Rimi- 
ni, stretches the vast sheet of the Adriatic, bor- 
dered by a line interspersed with little white 
dots, indicating the towns and villages, and ex- 
hibiting the richest verdure. To tne left, the 
sight, wandering among the infractunsities of 
the mountains of Ombria, is arrested by groups 
of little hamlets, whose existence is barely inti- 
mated by thin wreaths of curling smoke. In 
front, lays the plain, covered with its rich har- 
vests and joyous vine-yards, traversed by mean- 
dering streams, and bristling with its old ruddy 
turrets, the ruined monuments of another age. 
One to the left, however, is still conspicuous as 
untouched by decay; it is called St. Leo, and 
figured as a place of some note in the wars of 
the middle ages. It is, at present, a prison for 
state criminals. As the castle has preserved 
some remnants of its ancient renown, the citi- 
zens of St. Marino are in the habit of. going thi- 
ther, as on a kind of pilgrimage. One of the 
patricians mentioned it to me as a monument, 
worthy all my attention: accordingly Ll resolved 
upon the excursion, and took advantage, for that 





OF SAINT LEO. 


purpose, of a morning, when the heat was less 
overpowering than usual. 

I had to go but a short distance, and that 
through scenery very interesting to an artist,— 
The castle within, as well as externally, re- 
rembles all other castles, being sombre, vast 
solitary, thick walls, dark corridors, doors 
plated with iron, windows admitting just light 
enough to show the lugubrious aspect of the 
place, a great parade of strength exerted over 
a few weak subjected men, constitute the inte- 
rior. Itis but just to add that prisoners do not 
abound; they are generally sent from Bologna, 
by the express orders of the Holy Chair. 

But at this epoch, St. Leo happened to contain 
a prisoner, who excited a lively interest in every 
body. for my ewn part, 1 saw him only twice— 
but that was sufficient. It is a long history that 
l am about to narrate. ; 

The governor had shown me all the dungeons 
except one, when, in ascending to the upper 
part of the fortress. I heard the chaunt of De 
profundis, thundered forth by a loud and pierc- 
ing voice. ‘“ Who are they burying at this time 
of day?” asked 1 of my guide. “ Nobody: itis 
one of our prisoners that you hear.” ‘He acts 
then like Charles V., who celebrated his own 
obsequies. Is it one of those whom we have 
seen?’’—** No, sir.” ‘** And why not? It seems 
to me that this is a prisoner of a particular spe- 
cies, and derserving of a visit.” ‘* That is not 
possible. °’Tis true your passport permits you 
to see all except those, who do not choose to be 
seen. This is a man, who does not like visils.— 
He is now very old, and repose is what suits 
him best, beth in respect of his body and his 
soul. He came near dying this winter, and I 
do not think he can live through the next: he 
has a terrible burden to bear. Believe me, we 
had better pass on.” 

At this moment the De profundis recommen- 
ced in accents, whose bitterness pierced me to 
the soul; they proceeded from a dungeon, pre- 
cisely above which we stood; and as we advao- 
ced they vibrated in cur ears with increasing 
strength and effect. ‘* Requiscat in pace,” said 
the governor. “ Amen!” I mechanically re- 
plied, and then kept silent. ‘ However, if you 
insist upon seeing him,” resumed by companion, 
who interpreted my silence in the sense ol eager 
curiosity, “1 will gratify you. You are the 
friend of our worthy delegate, aud there 's 
nothing I wonld not do to oblige him.” So say- 
ing, he opened an iron grate; we descended the 
twenty or thirty steps, composing @ winding 
stair-case, and stopped before the dungeod, 
whence the sounds issued. ‘ Have you courage 
to enter, sir?” —* Undoubtedly ; upen the door. 
“ There are moments when he does not like . 
be disturbed; I will listen first: good! Stan 
behind this pillar; I will go in before you. i 

| obeyed this direction, and placing ya ap 
near the pillar, my eyes followed the ——. 
my guide. He put the key into a a ag 
turned it, laid on the ground the heavy bars 
the prison, and then half-opened the door. sf 
never beheld a more miserable spectacle. at 
cell was lighted only by a high and narrow os 
mer-window, through which the day-light co by 
hardly penetrate within. My sight, prercits 
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degrees, through the obscurity, I at last per- 
ceived something which appeared to move along 
the wall in the dungeon-depth ; but that certain- 
ly could not be a man, thus crawling after the 
fashion of the beasts. : 

“ Who comes at this hour to disturb the dead, 
and stir up the ashes of the tomb? Whocomes 
to oppose the judgments of God?” cried a voice 
that seemed to issue from the bowels of the 
earth. ‘ God alone is just. Is it not written: 
| have ordered the angels to accuse you? Man, 
that creeping insect, shall he have the presump- 
tion to dispute with God and the angels their 
vengeance?” A moment’s silence succeeded, 
after which the voice resumed: ‘“‘ Havel not 
yet fought enough? fought through each hour of 
the night? +Wretch! art thou never to have any 
rest? Every day unloosens the bonds of mil- 
lions of souls—and thou—thou art there! —still 
there! Will the end never—never come? Oh! 
God! thou arta jealous God! All thy judgments 
are great and stupendous.” 

With these words the dark mass suddenly 
heaved itself up—a twilight glimmer fell direct- 
ly upon it, and 1 could distinguish a human 
form. The face of this unhappy being was vi- 
sible to me for an instant, but immediately co- 
vered over as you see it represented in this pic- 
ture. It would be impossible to describe it.— 
The features were those of a man of seventy 
and upwards; age and suffering had engraven 
thereon their indelible impression; one could 
read in them the traces of an internal struggle, 
long and terrible: still his glance was yet pier- 
cing and full of life, and when he raised his 
head, his physiognomy expressed something 
proud and indomitable; but this haughty air 
quickly vanished ; his head again sunk on his 
breast, and he relapsed into the wildest ecstacy 
of grief and despair. ‘‘ Leave me,” he exclaim- 
ed, “ leave the cast-away—the cursed! There 
needs no human power to torture him! the 
gnawing worm still fastens itself on his vitals; 
the vullure has not abandoned its prey! it 
bleeds !—it still bleeds!” And seizing hold of a 
great bronze crucifix, which had been erected 
for him at the extremity of the dungeon,—he 
grovelled upon the earth, and, with his body 
stretched at length, his hands convulsively pres- 
sed against the cross, he uttered the most fright- 
ful prayers. At last, he broke out again with 
the funeral De profundis, which had first struck 
my ears, intermixing it with imprecations and 

asphemies, so horribly atrocious, that 1 could 
hot forbear begging my conductor to rétire im- 
mediately, 

“ls he always thus?” I inquired of the gover- 
hor, as soon as we had withdrawn. ‘“ Always. 
Theld my present post, when he was brought to 
the castle fifteen years ago: it was one evening, 
the last day of the Easter octave, at the hour 
when the Ave Maria is sxid in our chapel. I 
never saw a finer figure of a man, though no 
ree young, nor a more noble deportment, or 
Oller look, notwithstanding the deadly paleness 
of his face, Two of the ‘Pope’s guards deli- 
vered him to me; his hands were ironed, and 
€ uttered not a single word. They left him 
at the gate of the prison; he bowed himself 
own, mere and has never since gone out.— 

35* 
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He never utters the least complaint. He eats 
drinks, and sleeps without any consciousness of 
his identity ; but when his internal conflict oc- 
curs, which is five or six times a day, he be- 
comes what you have seen him. The crucifix 
he asked for is the instrument of his torture; 
and when clinging to it, he seems to be fightin 
with invisible enemies. He has never cut his 
nails, his hair, nor his beard. He says that he 
is no longer a man but a beast !—a ferocious 
beast that ought to grovel in the dust. Ah?! 
Sir! you have not yet seen all; this miserable 
man undergoes agonies that are not fit to be 
heard by human ears.” ‘“ But,” said 1, “is not 
this fortress appropriated to state prisoners ?— 
What political crime can thus incessantly shar- 
pen the stings of his conscience?” “ Zaconi 
is a priest.’’ ‘‘ But what has he been guilty of? 
Did he marry? Did he break his vows? or write 
a schismatic hook?” ‘“ Nothing of the kind : 
Zaconi is ge ge orthodox, and has nothing to 
retract. But a crime—a crime that continues 
a secret—and whose punishment ought, like- 
wise, to be kept a secret, conducted him here. 
You, however, being a foreigner, may hear these 
things without danger. Let us return to my 
apartment, where we are secure from interrup- 
tion, and 1 will relate the lamentable tale.” 

We seated ourselves accordingly, and the 
governor began. 

** One evening in the month of November,” 
thus said the governor of St. Leo, “a stranger 
in a military dress, presented himself at the 
gate of the convent of St. Francis, and asked 
to speak with the father superior. He had a 
noble presence, a lofty stature, and that brief 
and imperious tone, which one contracts in the 
camp. Every thing about him proclaimed a 
noble origin. The father superior received him, 
and on the following morning, the unknown was 
seen kneeling among the other novices, in the 
choir. 

In our convents such conversions are fre- 
quent, and littlke commented upon. No ques- 
tions were put to Don Antonio as to his reasons 
for renouncing the world; and it is more than 
probable that he would not have answered any. 
It was only reported, and that in a vague mapn- 
ner, that he had been married, had suddenly be- 
come a widower after a duel without witnesses, 
and terminating in his favour, the ill conse- 
quences whereof were stifled through his famil 
interest, and, finally, that he had Pediat 
himself in a special and sanguinary manner, 
during the war of the French invasion. Ac- 
cording to some, he now betook himself to the 
cloister, in order to expiate these worldly vani- 
ties, and to reform the life hitherto so pertur- 
bed; but, to listen to others, he simply sought to 
open to himself a new career, and to use the 

ra Cali as a ladder, by which to climb to some 
rich bishopric—a cardinalate—the secretary- 
ship of state, or, perhaps, even higher: who 
could say ? 

However this may be, these unfavourable sur- 
mises soon died away. The unknown as a ne- 
vice, gave little scope for observation. A year 
or two sufficed to carry him through his proba- 
tion, and he became the father Zaconi. The 
father Zaconi was noted at Rome as a subtle 
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theologian, not less formidable for his syllogisms 
than he had once been in the use of his sword.— 
But he seldom left the convent, and when the 
whole town was to assist at his conferences, and 
the Pope himself proposed te honour them with 
his presence, he sought to elude it. He was 
soon appointed master of the novices, and prov- 
ed himself a strict disciplinarian. He was a 
genuine refermer. who, had he lived in times of 
greater fervour, would, himself, have undoubt- 
édly founded a new order. He even spoke of 
retiring from that institution into one of more 
rigilrule. He passed the greater part of the 
night in prayer; and.those, situated near his 
cell, could hear the strokes of his scourge.— 
What others called fasting, was feasting for 
him; and he was scant and briet of speech, 
though without any excess of austerity in his 
discourse. When he gave an order, it was pre- 
faced by tis example; so that none could urge 
et plea by way of excuse. 

He was humble—or at least, had the sem- 
blance of it; choosing his associates mostly from 
the inferior ranks of the brotherhood, 2nd thus 
appearing to set small store by honours. In the 
second year of his theological course, his theses 
passed with such success, that his holiness sent 
to compliment him, and to express his hope that 
he would soon become a father professor. A 
vacancy speedily occurred by the promotion of 
the father professor then in office to the bishop- 
ric of Foshi: the master of the novices refused, 
however, to be his successor. ‘“ He made bis 
port,” he said, “ and wished to preserve himself 
from further shipwreck.” : 

He was known ‘to have only one real friend : 
_ this was the father superior. He was esteemed 
—but he was feared. The order had already 


undergone three several reforms,—and yet a} 


fourth was necessary. The fathers were, pro- 
Bably, sensible of this; and seeing in Zaconi 
one, who would not fear to cut the quick, they 
held him in equal awe and envy. 

Several years went by, thus during which the 
celebrity of father Zaconi continually increas- 
ed. At length the old general of the order was 
suddenly taken ill. The zeal of father Zaconi 
and of the father superior, knew no bounds; 
they never quitted, for an instant, the bed-side 
of their superior. The latter died, nevertheless, 
and they, it was, who closed his eyes. 


The obsequies of the grand dignitary of the | 


order of St. Francis, were celebrated with the 
usual pomp. The elders of the community sked 
tears in abundance over his tomb. Father Za- 
coni and the father superior did not yield them- 
selves up externally to any great demonstrations 
of sensibility; but during the whole time that 
the body lay in state near the high altar of the 
Ara Celi, they alone watched beside it. 

The funeral over, the question arose as to 
who should replace the defunct. It is a great 
affair, the selection of a chief for this, the militia 
of St. Francis. At Rome all were in suspense ; 
anxiety and agitation pervaded every convent. 
Day and night, letters and messages beset the 
gate of the 4ra Celi ; and had the Conclave it- 
self been in session, it could not have occasion- 
ed a greater ferment. Each day was spent in 
discussing the divers merits of the most distin- 
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|guished fathers. Some directed their eyes to 
Naples—others towards Spain; but the Majority 
contended that the choice would be confined 
within the limits ef Rome. Several candidates 
having withdrawn themselves, the suffrages 
were now to be divided between Fra Agosting 
the father superior, and father Zaconi. At an 
early stage of the business, Fra Agostino died 
suddenly, of apoplexy, it was said. Be that as 
it might, the remaining competitors were father 
Zaconi and the father superior, now for the first 
time, arrayed against each other by conflicting 
interests. The latter seemed to stand the best 
chance. He had been long renowned for the 
sanctity of his life; and all Rome flocked to at 
tend his masses and his sermons. 

Now, however. the last of December was aj 
hand, which period had been assigned for the 
election, io order that it might be announced to 
his Holiness on the first day of the following 
year. The Te-Deum had been chaunted in the 
Ara Celi, as well as in all the other churches 
in the city. At length all the prayers being 
concluded, they proceeded to ballot. The pre- 
liminary sound was not productive of a very 
marked result: the father superior had only 
one vote over his antagonist. The decisive 
ballot was to take place on the morrow. It 
began; all eyes suught the two candidates; and 
for the first time, the absence of the father su- 
perior was noticed; his presence, however, be- 
ing unnecessary, the balloting went oa. This 
time matters were changed; the father Zaconi 
obtaining one vote more than his adversary: 
upon examination, he had an actual majority.— 
At the very moment that this result was an- 
nounced, father Zaconi, as if struck by’thunder, 
fell prostrate on the inlaid floor, exclaiming— 
** Domine, non sum edignus!” to which, the choir 
| moved by his humility, replied: “ Fiat voluntas 
tuas.”’ 

At that moment, a lay-brother, out of breath 
and pale with the shock, enters and announces 
to the chapter, that the father superior had been 
found dead in his bed, and that, without doubt, 
God had answered his fervent prayers, by tak- 
ing him to himself atthe moment ot his election. 
The fathers fell on their knees, thundering forth 
the chaunt of De profundis. Father Zaconi 
still continued prostrate on the ground ; 1 know 
not whether he joined his prayers to those of the 
community; but it is certain that, from that 
| hour, he has hardly ever quitted that posture. 
| The father superior was interred without de- 
Jay, though with all due solemnity, and 10 pre- 
sence of his uncle, the duke de ——. An act 
was drawn up, rehearsing his decease, and the 
principal actions of his life, with a view, It was 
said, of preserving testimony for his canoniza- 
Father Zaconi himself, sooo 
after fell sick, and kept his bed for several 
weeks. From the first of his illness, the ver) 
father superior, who exercised provisionally, the 
functions of general, gave strict orders that no 
one should enter the chamber of the ae 
without his permission. Father Zaconi had the 
most violent fits of delirium, which the new ! 
ther superior alone was witness to. + ill 

1 am ignorant of the particulars of this } 
ness; but, when he got up again, father Zacop 
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was no longer the same man. Some said it was 
the effect of his physical sufferings; but his 
looks declared an internal change, independent 
ef his bodily condition. When unobserved, as 
he thought, his glance had a siagularly wild 
and fixed expression; and when conscious of 
being looked at, he became haggard and em- 
barrassed. His zeal had grown to be harshness 
—his severity, irritation. 

The new iather superior seemed always to 
approach bim with fear—sometimes witha kind 
of terror. His whole countenance and manner 
expressed deep grief. ‘lhe unfortunate wretch 
prayed, prayed without ceasing, and his scourge 
was always stained with blood. All night long, 
prostrate on the marble flags of the Ara Celi, 
be chaunted the De profundis. Meanwhile his 
health continued unimpaired, his deportment 
still steady, and his voice firm: God sustained 
his body, while his soul was consuming itself 
away. But this could not last. While Rome 
still resounded with his praises and congratula- 
tions crowded in upon him from the provinces, 
a sudden event changed it all. Ah! which of 
us can ever fathom the depths of divine wisdom! 

A year had glided by. It was the anniver- 
sary of the death of the father superior. Ac- 
cording to usage, high mass was to be said, ac- 
companied by other official solemnities. In 
conformity with the rule, the highest function- 
ary of the order, consequently the father Zaconi 
was to pronounce the funeral oration. ‘The mass 
and the offices concluded without the occur- 
rence of any thing remarkable; and it was now 
time to occupy the pulpit. Father Zacvoni ad- 
vanced towards it; in ascending the steps he 
tottered visibly ; his countenance always pale, 
resembled that of a corpse; a frightful silence 
reigned throughout the assembly ; all eyes were 
lixed upon the pulpit. The orator’s lips quiver- 
ed; twice he rose, and twice resumed his seat, 
at last he spoke. Never did the walls of the 
dra Celi re-echo a confession so strange, so 
horrible! It was with tears of blood that he 
dwelt on his past life, imploring tortures of a 
dungeon as his future portion, and expressing 
himself in terms that made his audience tremble. 
_ His confession ended, Zaconi came down 
irom the pulpit, laid aside one after the other, 
every mark of his dignity; then resuming his 
hair shirt, and the dress of a lay-brother, de- 
claring that he renounced all, and sought only 
contempt, not pity, he shut himself up in his 
cell. He sent for the new father superior, and 
begged him not to lose a moment in laying the 
whole before the cardinal vicar, in order that 

ie, the reprobate, might leave the convent with- 
out delay,and receive the punishment befitting 
his crimes. At midnight, a carriage and four 
guards were in waiting at the foot of the great 
marble stair-case of the 4ra Celi; he left the 
convent bare-footed, and unaccompanied by 
any of the brethren, placed himseif between 
\wo of the sbirris, and the carriage went on.— 
His cell was closed up, as well as that ef the 
late father superior, and the whole fratermty 
enjoined to silence. The next day, it was pub- 

‘cly announced that the father Zaconi, their 
He hi general, had sustained a relapse; a 

ulletin of his health was published daily, and 
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at the end of a week, his death announced.— 
The funeral took place with the customary ce- 
remonials. In the meantime he arrived here. 

It is now more than &fteen years since he en- 
tered the dungeon of this fortress, and in that 
space he has known neither repose nor respite. 

e hes no longer any thing to hope for in this 
world: may God grant him peace in the next!” 
“Amen! amen!” I replied. 

Two months after, 1 was told by the governor 
whom 1 met in Rome, that Zaconi was dead.— 
He expired after a long and tremendous agony, 
still chaunting his terrible De profundis. 

Gr nen mane 


PAST—PRESENT—FUTURE. 


BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 


The time when I play’d with the king-cup flowers, 
Those golden gifts of summer hours; 

‘Lhe time when | danced o’er the purple heath, 
And scarcely felt the earth beneath; 

And smilingly look’d to the sky above, 

That spread o’er me in cloudless love ; 

When my step was light as the roving wind, 

That kiss’d the flowers in my tresses twined; 
When my eyes, undimm’d by-a dark tear, shone :— 
That blessed time is gone—is gone. 


The time when I loved to sit at noon, 

And hearken to the wood-bird’s tune; 

When the flowers and leaves upon each tree 
Were more than flowers and'‘leaves to me; 
When my spirit in fancy floated along, 

And around my heart was a dream of song; 

The time when I lay by the river’s side, 

That had words for me in its murmuring tide; 
When my lile, like the waves of that stream, went on, 
Bright, pure, and sparkling,—is gone—is gone. 
And the hours of darkness and days of gloom, 
That shadow and shut out joy, are come: 

And there’s a mist on the laughing sea; 

And the flowers and leaves are naught to mej 
And on my brow are furrows left ; 

And my lip of rose and smile is reft : 

And the time of grey hairs and trembling limbs ; 
And the time when sorrow the bright eye dims; 
And the time when death seems nought to fear,— 
So sad is life,—is hcre—is here. 


But the time when the quiet grave shall be 
A haven, a resting-place tor me; 

When the strong ties of earth are wrench'd, 
And the burning fever of life is quench’d ; 
When the spirit shail leave its mortal mould. 
And face to face its God behold ; 

When around it joy and gladness shall flow 
Purer than ever it felt below ; 

When heaven shall be forever its home,— 
Oh, this holiest time is still to come! 





Sensibility would bea good porter, if she kad 
but one hand; with her right she opens the deor 
to pleasure, but with her left to pain. 
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THE DEATH OF SOTO. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ THE BROTHERS.” 





But wind me in a banner bright— 
A banner o{ Castile— 

And let the war drums round me roll, 
The trumpets o’er me peal; 

And bury me at noon of night, 
When gone is the sultry gleam— 

At noon of night, by torches’ light, 
In the Mississippi stream. 


It was the evening of a sultry day, sultry al- 
most beyond endurance, although the season had 
not advanced beyond the early spring time—the 


sun, though shrouded from human eyes by a} 


dense veil of moist and clammy vapor, was 
pouring down a flood of intolerable heat upon 
the pathless canebrakes, the deep bayous— 
haunts of the voracious and unseemly alligator 
—and the forests steaming with excess of vege- 
tation, through which the endless river rolled its 
dark current. Ona steep bluff, projecting into 
the bosom of the waters, at the confluence of 
some nameless tributary and the vast Missis- 
sippi, stood the dwelling of the first white man 
that ever trod those boundless solitudes. It was 
a rude and shapeless edifice of logs, hewn from 
the cypresses and cedars of the swamp, which 
lay outstretched fer a thousand miles around, by 
*“hands unused to aught of base or menial la- 
bor ;” yet were there certain marks of comfort, 
and even of luxury, to be traced in the decora- 
tions and appliances of that log cabin; a veil of 
sea-green silk was drawn across the aperture 
which perforated the massy timbers of the wall; 
a heavy drapery of crimson velvet, decked with 


a fringe and embroidery of gold, was looped up | 


to the two lintals,as if toadmit whatever breath 
of air might sweep along the channel of the 
river. Nor were these all;—a lofty staff was 
pitched before the door, from which drooped, in 
gorgeous folds, the yellow banner, rich with the 
castled blazonry of Spain; and beside it a tall 
warrior—sheeted from head to heel in burnished 
armor, with gilded spur and belted brand— 
stalked to aot fro,as though he were on duty 
upon some tented plain, in his own land of chi- 
valry and song. Ata short distance in the rear 
might be observed a camp, if by that name 
might be designated a confused assemblage of 
huts, suited for the accommodation of five hun- 
dred men; horses were picqueted around; spears, 
decked with pennon and pennoncil, and all the 
bravery of knightly warfare, were planted be- 
fore the dwellings of their owners; sentinels, in 
gleaming mail, paced their accustomed round. 
But in that strange encampment, there was no 
mirth, no bustle—not even the low hum of con- 
verse, or the note of preparation. The soldiers 
glided to and fro, with humbled gait and sad de- 
meanor ; the fiery chargers drooped their proud 


heads to the ground, and appeared to lack suffi- | 


cient animation to dash aside the swarms of ve- 
nomous flies, that battened, as it seemed upon 
their very life-blood; the huge blood-hounds, 
those dread auxiliaries of Spanish warfare, of 
which a score or two were visible among the 
cabins, lay slumbering in listless indolence, or 
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dragged themselves along, after the heels of 
their masters, with slouching crests, and in atti. 
tudes widely different from the fierce activity of 
their usual motions. Pestilence and famine 
were around them, on the thick and breezeless 
air—in the dark waters, in the deep morass, and 





in the vaults of the pine forest, the seeds of 
| death were floating—avengers of the luckless 
_ tribes, already scattered or enslaved by the iron 
_arm of European war. Oh—how did they pine 
for the clear streams of Guadalquiver, or the 

viney banks of the snow-clad summits of their 

native Sierras—those fated followers of the De- 
'mon Gold. How did their recollection doat upon 
| the waving palms, the orange groves, the huertas 
‘and meads of fair Grenada! In vain, in vain! 
Of all those gallant hundreds, who had leaped 
in confidence and hope from their proud brigan- 
tines, upon the glowing shores of Florida, glit- 
tering in polished steel, and “very gallant, with 
silk upon silk,’ who had traversed the wild 
country of the Appalachians, who had seen the 
gleam of Spanish arms reflected from the black 
streams of Alabama, who had made the bound- 
less prairies of Missouri ring with the unechoed 
notes of the Castilian trumpet, who had spread 
the terrors of the Spanish name, with all its bar- 
barous accompaniments of havoc and slaughter, 
through wilds untrod before, by feet of civilized 
‘man. Of all those gallant hundreds, but a weak 
and wasted moiety was destined to reach the 
shores of their far father-land, and that, not as 
they had fondly deemed, in the pride, the exul- 
tation, and the health of conquest, but in want, 
and heaviness, and wo. 

The arrows of the savage, and the yet fiercer 

| arrows of the plague, dearly, repaid the injuries 
| that they had wreaked already on the wretched 
natives; dearly repaid too, as it were, by antici- 
pation, the wrongs that their children and their 
children’s children should wreak, in long per- 
| spective on the forest dwellers of the west. 
' “Lhere, in that lonely but, there lay the proud- 
est spirit, the bravest heart, the miglitiest intel- 
lect, the favorite comrade of Pizarro, the joint 
‘conqueror of Peru! There lay Hernando de 
Soto, his fiery energies even more than the hot 
fever, wearing away his mortal frame; his mas- 
sive brow clogged with the black sweat of death; 
‘his eye that had flashed the more brilliantly, the 
| deadlier was the peril—dim and filmy; his high 
/heart sick—sick and fearful, not for himself, 
| but for his followers; his hopes of conquest, 
| fame, dominion, gone, like the leaves of autumn! 
'There he lay, miserably perishing by inches. 
| the discoverer of a world—a world, never des- 
| tined to bless him or his posterity with its redun- 
' dant ricbes. 

Beside his pallet-bed was assembled a group 
of men, the least renowned of whom might we 
have led a royal army to the battle for a crow? 
But their frames were gaunt and emaciated, 
| their cheeks furrowed with the lines of care and 
| agony, both of the mind and body; their eyes 
wet with the scenes of bitterness. The vn 
cowled priests had administered the last rites @ 
religion to the dying warrior, and now watched, 
in breathless silence, the parting of his spirit. 
An Indian maiden, of rare symmetry, and love- 


liness that would have been deemed exquisite! 
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the brightest halls of old Castile, leaned over his 
illow, wiping the cold dew from the conqueror’s 
i with her long jetty locks, and fanning off 
the myriads of voracious insects, that thronged 
the tainted air! There was not a sound in the 
crowded chamber, save the heavy sob-like 
breathing of the dying man, and the occasional 
whinings of a tall hound, the noblest of his race, 
which sat erect, gazing with almost human in- 
telligence upon the pallid features of his lord. 

Suddenly a light draught of air was percep- 
tible. the silken veil fluttered inwards, and a 
heavy rustling sound was audible from without. 
As the huge folds of the banner swayed in the 
rising breeze, a sensibleytoolness pervaded the 
beated chamber, and reached the languid brow 
of De Soto, who had Jain for the last half hour 
in seeming lethargy. Heavily, and with a pain- 
ful expression, he raised himself upon his elbow. 

** Moscoso,” he said, ** Moscoso, art thou near 
me?—my eyes wax dim and it wili soon be over. 
Art thou, for I would speak with thee ?”’ 

** Noble De Soto, 1 am beside thee,’ he re- 
plid. “ Say on: [| hear and mark thee!” 

“Give me thy hand!” Then, as he received 
it, he raised it slowly on high, aud continued in 
clear and uofaltering tones, though evidently 
with an effurt—* True friend and follower, by 
this right hand, that has so often fought beside 
my own; by this right hand, I do adjure thee, to 
observe and to obey these my last mandates.” 

“Shail I swear it?” cried the stern warrior, 
whom he addressed in a tone and voice rendered 
thick and husky by the violence of his excite- 
ment—* Shall 1 swear it?” 

“Swear not, Moscuso!—leave oaths to paltry 
burghers, and to cringing vassals—but pledge 
me the unblemished honor of a Castilian noble 
—so shall | die in peace!” 

“ By the unblemished honor of a Cestilian no- 
ble—as | ama born hidalyo, and a belted knight 
I promise thee in spirit and in truth, in deed, and 
word, and thought, to do thy didding !” 

“Then, by this token,” and he instantly drew 
alargeand massive ring from his own wasted 
band, and placed it on the finger of Moscoso, 
“then by this token, do | name thee my succes- 
sor—the leader of thy host, and captain General 
of Spain! Sound trumpets—heralds make pro- 
clamation !” A moment or two elapsed, and the 
wild flourish of the trampets was heard without, 
and the sonorous voice of the heralds making 
proclamation: they ceased; but there was no 


; shout of triumph, or applause. 


cz, Ha, by St. Jago!” cried the dying chief,— 
Ha, by St. Jago, but this must not be; ’tis omi- 
hous and evil. Go forth then Jasco, and bid 
then sound again, and let my people shout for 
this, their loyal leader.” 
twas done, and a gleam of triumphant satis- 
faction shot across his hollow features. He spoke 
again, but it was with a feeble voice. 
at I ths going,” he said; * whence there is no 
e'urn! now mark me, by your ig bay word, 
Sud command you; battle not farther, for the 
end, adverse! Conquer not this region—for 
es conquered it, and it is mine! mine, mine, 
laste dying. Mine it shall be though dead! 
ers tu the coast as best ye may, build ye such 
Seis as may bear ye from the main, and save 
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this remnant of my people! Wilt thou do this, as 
thou hast pledged thyself to do it, noble Mosco- 
so?” 

* +f all my hopes, I will!” 

‘* Me, then, me shall ye bury thus! Not with 
lamentations, not with womanish tears, not with 
vile sorrow, but with rejoicing anthem, with the 
blare of the trumpet, and the strong music of 


the drum! Ye shall sheath me in my mail, with | 


my helmet on my head, and my spur on my 
heel !—With my sword in my hand, shall ye 
bury me—and with a banner of Castile for my 
shroud! In the depths of the river—of my river 
—shall ye bury me! with lighted torch and a 
volley of musketry, at the mid hour of night! 
For am I not a conqueror; a conqueror of a 
world; a conqueror with none to brave my arm, 
or to gainsay my bidding? Where, where is the 
man savage or civilized; Christian or Heathen; 
Indian or Spaniard, who hath defied Hernan de 
Soto, and not perished from the earth? Death is 
upon me; death from the Lord of earth and hea- 
ven! To him | do commit me; but to mortal 
never!” 

Even as he spoke, a soldier entered the low 
door-way, and whispered a brief message to 
Moscoso. Slight as was the sounds, and dim as 
hanged the senses of De Soto, he marked the 
entrance of the soldier, and eagerly inquired the 
purport of the news! 

‘A messenger,” was the reply “an Indian 
runner, from the Natchez.” 

*¢ Admit him, he bears submission, admit him, 
so shall 1 die with triumph in my heart.” 

The Indian entered; a man of stern features, 
and of well-nigh giant stature. His head, sha- 
ven to the chivalrous scalp-lock, was decked 
with the plumes of the war-eagle, mingled with 
features of a greyer hue, his coat was circled 
by a necklace, strung from the claws of a griz- 
zly bei and cougar, fearfully mixed with tufts 
of human hair; his lineaments were covered 
with the black war paint, in one hand he bore 
the crimson war-pipe, and in the other the well 
known emblem of Indian hostility, a bundle of 
shafts bound in the skin of the rattlesnake.— 
With a noiseless step he crossed the chamber, 


he flung the deadly gift upon the death bed of 


De Soto; he raised the red pipe to his lips. he 
puffed the smoke, and then, in the wild accents 
of his native tongue, bore to the Spaniards the 
defiance of his tribe, concluding his speech with 
the oft heard and unforgotten cadences ef the 
war whoop! 

As the dying leader caught the raised tone of 
the Indian’s words, his eye had lightened, and 
his brow contracted in a writhing frame! He 
knew the import of his speech, by the modula- 
tions of his veice; his lips quivered, his chest 
heaved, his hands clutched the thin coverlid, as 
though they were grappling to the lance ora 
rapier. The wild notes of a war-whoop ran 
through his ears, and in death itself; the ruling 
passion was prevalent, manifestly, terribly pre- 
valent. 

He sprung to his feet, bis form dilating, and 
his features flushing with all the energy of life. 
‘St. Jage,”’ he shouted, “ for Spain! for Spain! 
Soto and Hog a 4 and with an impotent effort 
to strike, he fell flat upon his face, at the feet of 
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the Indian who had provoked his dying indigna- 
tion! 

They raised him, but a flood of gore had gush- 
ed from his eyes, mouth, ears; he had bursted 
some of the larger vessels; and was already life- 
less ere he struck the ground! 

The sun had even now sunk beneath the hori- 
zon, and ere the preparations for the funeral 
had been completed, it was already midnight.— 
Five hundred torches of the resinous pine flash- 
ed with their crimson reflections on the turbid 
water, as the bark glided over its surface, bear- 
ing the warrior to his last home. 

A train of cowled priests, with pix, and cru- 
cifix, and streaming censer, floated in the van, 
making the vaulted woods to echo the high notes 
of the Te Deum, chanted in lieu of the mourn- 
ful Miserere over the mortal part of that ill-fat- 
ed warrior. 

But as the canoe came onward in which the 
corpse was placed; seated erect, as he had or- 
dered it, with the good sword in the dead hand, 
the polished helmet glancing above the sunken 
features, and the gay banner of Castile floating 
like a mantle from the shoulders, the pealing 
notes of the trumpet, and the roll of the battle- 
drum, and the Spanish war-cry “ St. Jago for 
De Soto and for Spain’—and the crash of the 
volleying arquebuses might be heard, startling 
the wild beasts, and the wilder Indians, of the 
forest for leagues around. 

There was a deep pause; a deep, deep pause, 
a sullen splash; and every torch was extinguish- 
ed. ‘“ The discoverer of the Mississippi slept 
beneath its waters.” 








THE MAMELUKES. 


BY JOHN BOWRING, ESQ. LL. D. 


Dull clouds gather round the pale beams of the cre- 
scent, 
The flags of the infidel shine in the sun— 
Al hamdu li illah !—the light evanescent 
Is veil’d—let the will of high Allah be done. 
We dream of the past, but the past is departed; 
We look to the future, it wears a black pall: 
AJ hamdu li illah !—the brave are faint-hearted— 
The mantle of destiny girdeth us all. 


Time was, when the palms in Granada we planted! 
The palms flourish still, but the planters are gone : 
Time was, when our songs by the Darro we chaunt- 
ed ; 
Al hamdu li illah!—the Darre flows on; 
But our voices are choked—our Alheli’s faded— 
Thick deepens the darkness foretold by the seer : 
A hamdu li illah !—our Stamboul invaded— 
And where is the standard of Mahomet—where ?° 


Happiness and virtue are twins, which can 
never be divided; they are born and flourish, or 
sicken and die together. They are offsprings of 
good sense and innocence; and while they con- 
tinue under the guidance of such parents they 
are invulnerable to injury, and ineapable of de- 
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THE HOURI. 


A PERSIAN TALE, 


In the 414th year of the Hegirah, Shah Abbas 
Selim reigned in the kingdom of Iraun. He was 
a young and an accomplished prince, who had dis- 
tinguished himself alike by his valour in the field 
and by his wisdom in the cabinet. Justice was 
fairly and equally administered throughout his do- 
minions; the nation grew wealthy and prosperous 
under his sway; and the neighbouring potentates, 
all of whom either feared his power or admired his 
character, were ambitious of being. numbered 
among the friends and allies of Abbas Selim, 
Amidst all these advantages, a tendency to pensive. 
ness and melancholy, which had very early marked 
his disposition, began to assume an absolute domi- 
nion over him. He avoided the pleasures of the 
chase, the banquet, and the harem, and would shut 
himself up for days and weeks in his library (the 
most valuable and extensive collection of oriental 
literature extant), where he passed his time princi- 
pally in the study of the occult sciences, and in the 
perusal of the works of the Magicians and the as- 
trologers. One of the most remarkable features of 
his character was the indifference with which he 
regarded the beautiful females, Circassians, Geor- 
gians and Franks, who thronged his court, and who 
tasked their talents and charms to the utmost to 
find favor in the eyes of the Shah. Exclamations 
of fondness for some unknown object would, ne- 
vertheless, often burst from his lips in the midst of 
his profoundest reveries; and, during his slumber, 
he was frequently heard to murmur expressions of 
the most passionate love. Such of his subjects 
whose offices placed them near his person were 
deeply afflicted at the symptoms which they ob- 
served, and feared that they indicated an aberration 
of reason; but when called upon to give any di- 
rections, or take any step for the management of 
the affairs of the nation, he still exhibited his 
wonted sagacity and wisdom, and excited the praise 
and wonder of all. 

He had been lately observed to hold long and 
frequent consultations with the Magians. The 
kingdom had been scoured from east to west In 
search of the mest skilful and learned men of this 
class; but whatever were the questions which Ab- 
bas Selim propounded, it seemed that none of them 
could give satisfactory answers. His melancholy 
deepened, and his fine manly form was daily 
wasting under the influence of some unknown 
malady. The only occupations which seemed at 
all to soothe him were singing and playing on his 
dulcimer. The tunes were described, by those who 
sometimes contrived to catch a few notes of them, 
to be singularly wild and original, and such as 
they had never heard before. 


Oneevening, when the Shah was thus occupied, 
his prime minister and favourite Prince [smeel, 
introduced into his apartment a venerable man, 
whose white hair, long flowing beard, and wa? 
and melancholy but highly intellectual features 
failed not to arrest the attention and command the 
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respect of all who beheld him. His garments were 
plain and simple, even to coarseness, but he was 
profusely decorated with jewels, apparently of con- 
siderable value, and he bore a long white wand in 
his hand. ‘I have at length, oh king! said the 
minister, “met with the famous Achmet Hassan, 
who professes, that if it be in the power of any 
mortal to procure the gratification of your high- 
ness’s wishes, that power resides in him.” 

«Let him enter,” said the Shah. The minister 
made an obeisance, introduced the sage, and re- 
ired, 

. ‘Old man,’ said Abbas Shah, ‘thou knowest 
wherefore I have sought thee, and what I have 
desired of thee?’ 

‘Prince,’ said Achmet, ‘thou wouldst see the 
houri, the queen of thy bower of paradise; her who, 
in preference to all the other dark-eyed daughters 
of heaven, will greet thee there, and shall be thy 
chosen companion in those blissful regions.” 

‘Thou sayest it,’ said the Shah. ‘Can thy 
boasted art procure me a sight, be it even transi- 
tory as the lightning’s flash, of that heavenly be- 
ing?’ 

‘King of Iraun,’ said the sage, ‘the heavenly 
houris are of two different natures. ‘They are, for 
the most part, of a peculiar creation formed to in- 
habit those bowers; but a few are sinless and beau- 
tiful virgins, natives of this lower world, who, after 
death, are endowed with tenfold charms, which 
surpass even those of the native daughters of pa- 
radise. If thy immortal bride be of the former na- 
ture, she is beyond the reach of my art; but if she 
be of the latter, and have not yet quitted our world, 
I can call her spirit before thee, and thine eyes 
may be gratified by gazing upon her, although it 
will be only for a moment, transitory, as thou hast 
said, as the lightning’s flash.’ 

‘Try, then, thy potent art,’ said the prince. 
‘Thou hast wound up my spirit to a pitch of in- 
tense desire. Let me gaze upon her, if it be but 
for an instant.’ 


‘Prince, said the sage, fixing his dark, bright 
eye upon the Shah, ‘hope not to possess her upon 
earth. Any attempt at discovering her abode, or 
making her thy own, will be disastrous to you 
both. Promise me that thou wilt not think of 
any such enterprise.’ 

‘I promise thee any thing—every thing. But 
haste thee, good Achmet, haste thee; for my heart 
is full, even to overflowing.’ 

The sage then with his wand described a circle 
round the prince, within which he placed several 
boxes of frankincense and other precious spices, 
and afterwards kindled them. A light thin cloud 
of the most odorous fragrance began to diffuse it- 
self over the apartment. Achmet bowed his head 
to the ground repeatedly during this ceremony, 
and waved his wand, uttering many sounds in a 
language with which the Shah was unacquainted. 
At length, as the cloud began to grow rather 
*nse, the old man drew himself up to his utmost 

‘ighth, leaned his right hand on his wand, which 

© rested on the floor, and, in a low solemn tone, 
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uttered an incantation, which seemed to be a me- 
trical composition, but was in the same unknown 
language. It lasted several minutes; and while 
the old man was pronouncing it, the cloud which 
was spread over the whole apartment, seemed 
gradually gathering together, and forming a con- 
densed body. An unnatural but very brilliant 
light pervaded the chamber, and the cloud was 
seen revolving itself into the resemblance of a hu- 
man shape, until at length the prince saw, or fan- 
cied that he saw, a beautiful female figure standing 
before him. His own surprise was not greater 
than that of the old man, who gazed upon the 
phantom he had raised, and trembled as he gazed. 
It appeared to be a young female, about fifteen 
years of age. She was tall, and her form exhibited 
the most wonderful symmetry. Her eyes, were 
large, bright, and black. Her complexion was as 
though it had borrowed the combined hues of the 
ruby and the pearl, being of an exquisite white and 
red. Her lips and her teeth each exhibited one of 
these colours in perfection, and her long dark hair 
was crowned with flowers, and flowed in glossy 
ringlets down to her waist. She was dressed ma 
long flowing robe of dazzling whiteness: she nei- 
ther moved nor spoke, only onee the prince thought 
that she smiled upon him, and then the figure in- 
stantly vanished, the preternatural light left the 
apartment, and the mild moonbeams again stream- 
ed through the open lattices. 

Before the exclamation of joy which was form- 
ed in the prince’s bosom could reach his lips, it 
was changed into a yell of disappointment. ‘Old 
man,’ he said, ‘thou triflest with me—thou hast 
presented this vision to my eyes only that thou 
mightst withdraw it immediately. Call back that 
levely form, or, by Mahomet! thou shalt exchange 
thy head for the privilege which thou hast chosen 
to exercise of tormenting Abbas Selim.” 

‘Is it thus, oh king!’ said Achmet, “that thou 
rewardest the efforts made by thy faithful subjects 
to fulfil thy wishes? I have tasked my art to its ut- 
most extent: to call back that vision, or to present 
it again to thine eyes, is beyond my skill.’ 

‘But she lives—she breathes—she is an inhabi- 
tant of this world?’ said the prince. 

‘Even so,’ returned the other. 


‘Then [ll scour all Iraun, ll despatch emissaries 
all over the world, that wherever she be, she may 
be brought hither to fill up the vacuum in my 
heart, and to share the throne of Abbas Selim?’ 

‘The instant,’ said Achmet, ‘that your highness’s 
eyes meet hers, her fate is sealed. She will not 
long remain an inhabitant of this world. It is 
written in the Book ef Fate that she shall not be 
the bride of mortal man.’ 

‘Death, traitor?’ said the monarch; ‘am I not the 
Shah? who shall gainsay my will!—what shall 
oppose it?’ 

‘The will of Heaven!’ replied the sage, calmly. 
‘The irrevocable decrees of destiny.’ 

‘Away! avaunt! thou drivelling idiot!’ said Se- 
lim, ‘let me not see thee more!’ 

The Shah’s maladies, both mental and bodily, 
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increased alarmingly after thisevent. The lovely 
phantom haunted him sleeping and waking. He 
lost all appetite and strength, and appeared to be 
fast sinking into the grave. At length ‘he he- 
thought himself, that if he could, from memory, 
sketch the features which he had beheld, he might 
possibly thence derive some consolation. He pos- 
sessed some talent for drawing—his remembrance 
of the form and features was most vivid and dis- 
tinct—and, guiding his pencil with his heart rather 
than his hand, he succeeded in producing a most 
extraordinary likeness. He therm summoned into 
his presence a skilful and accomplished limner, 
in whose hands he deposited the sketch, and descri- | 
bing to him the colour of the hair, eyes, and com- | 
plexion, of the original, he desired him to paint a. 
portrait. 

The limner gazed upon the sketch, and listened | 
to the description with profound attention and 
evident surprise. ‘Surely,’ said he, ‘I have seen | 
her whose features are here delineated. Indeed | 
they are features which are not easily mistaken, | 
for she is beautiful as one of the damsels of Para- | 
dise.” 

‘Sayest thou so?’ said the monarch, starting | 
from his seat, while he tore from his turban some } 
jewels of inestimable value, which he thrust into 
the painter’s hand. ‘Knowest thou where to find 
her?’ 

‘She lives in the southern suburbs,’ answered the 
limner. ‘Her name is Selima, and her father is a 
poor but learned man, who is constantly buried in 
his studies, and is unconscious of the value of the 
gem which is hidden under his humble roof.’ 


‘Haste thee, good Ali! haste thee! bring her 
hither—let no difficulties or dangers impede thee, 
and there is not a favour in the power of the 
monarch of Iraun to grant, which thou shalt ask in 
vain.’ 

Ali flew rather than ran to the abode of his fair 
friend, in whose welfare he had always taken a 
lively interest. He knocked at the door, which 
was opened by the lovely Selima herself. 

‘Sweet Selima,’ he said, ‘I have strange news for 
thee.’ 

‘Speak it then,’ she answered smilingly; ‘be it 
bad or good, the sooner I hear it the better.’ 

‘I have a message for thee from the Shah.’ 

‘The Shah!’ she said, and her eyes sparkled with 
a mysterious expression of intelligence and won- 
der; but she did not, extraordinary as was the in- 
formation, appear to entertain the slightest doubt 
of its veracity. ‘Tis wondrous strange!’ 

“Tis true,’ said the limner. ‘He placed in my 
hands a sketch for a female portrait, in which I in- 
stantly recognised your features.’ 

‘It is but a few days ago,’ said she, ‘that IT had 
an extraordimary dream. Methought I was in 

“an apartment of surprising extentand magnificence. 
A cloud of fragrant odours filled the room; the 
cloud became gradually condensed, and then as- 
sumed the form of a young man of most majestic 
form aud handsome features. Although I had 
never seen the Shah, I soon knew, by his pale 
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proud brow, so sad and yet so beautiful, his bright 
sparkling blue eye, his tall, stately form, anil his 
regal gait, that this could be none other than Abbas 
Selim. He smiled sweetly upon me—he took my 
hand in his, and as his lips approached mine | 
woke, and saw only the cold moonbeams gilding 
my chamber.’ , 

‘Sweet Selima! why have I never heard of this 
before?’ 

‘I told it all to my father,’ she said; ‘but he 
frowned upon me, and bade me think of it no 
more, and to tell my dream to no one. But thy 
strange message has made me violate his command, 
I have thought of nothing but Abbas Selim since. 
How happy ought the nation to be whom he 
governs; and, above all, how happy the maiden 
whom he loves?’ 

‘Then art thou, my Selima, supremely happy, 
said the limner; ‘for of thee is he enamoured te 
desperation. ‘Thou must accompany me immedi- 
ately to the palace.’ 

In the mean time the Shah paced his apartment 
in an agony of impatience. ‘Curse on this linger- 
ing linmer!’ he exclaimed; ‘has he combined with 
the Magician to drive me to distraction? May every 
vile peasant press to his heart the being whum he 
adores, and am I, the lord of this vast empire, to 
sigh in vain, and to be continually tormented witl 


| faint and momentary glimpses of the heaven from 


which I am debarred?’ 


He had scarcely uttered these words, when the 
private entrance to his apartment, to which he nad 
given the painter a passport, opened, and his mes- 
senger entered, leading his fair companion by the 
hand. No sooner did the monarch’s eyes encoun- 
ter those of Selima, than he instantly knew that he 
was in the real, substantial presence of her whose 
phantom he had beheld. His wonder and delight 
knew no hounds, nor will the power of language 
suffice to describe them. He pressed to his heart 
the object for which it had so leng panted. Health 
and strength appeared to be suddenly restored to 
him; new life seemed rushing through his veins 
and his buoyant step and elastic tread seemed to be- 
long to a world less gross and material than that in 
which he dwelt. When the first paroxysm of his 
rapture was over, he summoned the chief imaum 
into his presence, and gave him orders to follow 
him into the mosque attached to the palace, for the 
purpose of immediately celebrating his nuptias 
with Selima, 

The priest gazed intently .o 
features became strangely agitated. ‘The will o! 
Abbas Selim,’ he said, is the law of his faithful 
subjects; but if I have read the Koran aright, and if 
my studies have not been idly pursued, the finget 
of death is on yon fair maiden, and her nuptials 
with the Shah will but accelerate the approach ° 
Azrael,’ a 

‘Dotard!’ said the prince; and he gazed upon De 
lima, whose features glowed with all the hues o! 
beauty and health, “Tell not to me thy idl 
dreams, but perform thine office, and be silent. 
The chidden priest obeyed the last injunction ¢ 
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his prince, and, with head depressed and folded 
arms, followed him and his bride to the mosque, 
which was hastily prepared for the celebration of 


these unexpected nuptials. Heavily and falteringly | 


he pronounced the rites, which were just on the | 


point of being concluded, when a man rushed into | 
the mosque, and, with frantic and threatening ges- | 

rg oes ey 
tures, placed himself between the bride and ps 
It was Achmet Hassan. 


‘or All | 


groom. : | 
Atlah’s curse | 


‘ Forbear, forbear!’ he cricd, 

light on you!’ 
“éItis the traitorous Magician,’ said the Shah, | 

‘Villain! wouldst thou beard thy sovereign at the 
nuptial hour?’ ; ee 
As he spoke, he unsheathed his scimitar, and 
rushed towards Achmet. ‘Save him! spare him! 
shrieked the bride; ‘it is my father!’ and rushing 
between them, the Shah’s weapon pierced her to the 
heart, and she sunk lifeless to the earth. 

All were struck mute and motionless with horror | 
at this fatal event. When they had somewhat 
recovered from their stupor, every eye was fixed | 
upon the Shah. Still, and cold, and silent asa 
statue, he occupied the same place as at the mo-| 
ment of this fearful catastrophe. His eyes glared | 
fixedly and unmeaningly. His lips and cheeks | 
were of an ashy paleness. He returned no answer } 
to the inquiries which were made of him, and the 
import of which it was evident that he did not com- 
prehend. In fact, it was clear that reason had fled 
from the once highly endowed mind of Abbas 
Selim, and that the reign of one of the greatest and 
most highly accomplished princes who had ever | 
filled the throne of Persia was terminated. 

In a state of listlessness and insanity he conti- 
nued for above a twelvemonth. A few apartments 
of the palace were all that remained to him of his 
once mighty empire, and the sceptre passed into 
the hands of his brother. His most faithful and | 
constant attendant was the unhappy Achmet} 
Hassan, whom he had rendered childless, and on | 
whose bosom he breathed his latest sigh. As} 
the hour of death approached, his intellects | 
seemed to return; but his malady had so entirely | 
exhausted his strength, that he could not utter a/ 
syllable. Once, from the motion of his lips; it was | 
supposed that he was endeavouring to pronounce | 
the name of Selima; then a faint smile illumined | 
his features, while he pointed to the casement | 
and the deep blue sky which was seen through 
it, and his spirit fled tothe bowers of Paradise. 








A SISTER. | 


There lingers round a sister’s smile, 
No dream of doubt, no thought of guile, 
Your tears when I had gone astray, 
flave made me pause and think : 
And I have thrown the cup away, 
Which passion longed to drink— 
From Ruin’s slippery verge have turned 
And ~~ smile and promise spurned. 
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NEW BRIGTON HOTEL—BEAVER COUNTY, PA. 


The annexed engraving of an elegant Hotel 
commenced in New Brighton, Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, was taken from an original draw- 
ing made for it when commenced last winter. 

It was to have been finished previous to this 
time; but the distress that has pervaded all 
parts of the United States, caused by the mea- 
sures of the last administration, and the conse- 
quent suspension of the Banks, together with 
the attending pressure on all classes of people 
and business, has for the time thrown a partial 
and it is hoped a transient blight over the bril- 
liant prospects of that flourishing and beautiful 
town. ‘The consequence is that this elegant es- 
tablishment has not yet been completed. 

New Brighton is most admirably situated on 
the east bank of the Beaver River, at its falls, 
about three miles above its confluence with the 
Ohio, and at the head of steam boat navigation. 
In 1830 it was comparatively a wilderness; but 
immense water power in its immediate 
Vicinity, and its capacity for improvement to an 
unlimited extent has caused a rapid growth. 
Manufactories and mills are rapidly increasing. 
There are now in course of completion in addi- 
tion to those already erected, a manufactory for 


| Wilton Carpets, another for the manufacture of 
| Carpets on the principle of felt hats, a new, ele- 


gant and excellent article—a three story oil 
mill, a three story grist mill, together with other 
improvements to be commenced immediately. 

», New Brighton, whether we lookto its geo- 
praphical advantages, the salubrity of its atmos- 
phere, its immense water power, Its canal navi- 
gation, its steam boat facilities, its delightful 
plains, and the graceful native slopes by which 
they are connected on one hand to the receding 
hills, that open upon the surrounding country, 
and on the other, to the limpid waters of a‘ro- 
mantic stream, that half encircles the town,— 
or whetber we look to the inexhaustibje beds of 


| coal, of iron, of lime, of alum, of salt, and of 


building stone, with which the neighbourhood 
abounds—or to its present importance and ra- 
pid advancement in population, arts, manufac- 
tures and commerce, is evidently destined soon 
to become the centre of a large and flourishing 
town of many thousand inhabitants.”—Gou/d, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ARMOURY, IN THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 


The armory, now termed “‘ Queen Elizabeth’s” 
by a recent order of the Board of Ordinance, 





| was long showr#l to the visiters of the Tower as 


the ** Spanish Armoury.” This title was given to 
it from a belief that it contained weapons, instru- 
ments of torture, &c. taken from the Spanish 
Armada. 1e armoury is contained in a build-_ 
ing which Was rebuilt a few years one. oppanite to. 
the south-western angle of the White Tower. 
The term “ Spanish Armoury” first occurs in an 
item “for mending the windows,” in a statement 
of Tower expenses in 1675. But this armoury 
does not contain, in all probability, a single arti- 
cle whicli constituted the spoils of the Armada. 
There is a small instrument, termed in the cata- 
logue “an irun collar of torture,’ which is still 
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asserted to have been actnally taken from the 
Spanish fleet ; but even this is doubtful. All the 
weapons contained in this armoury, witha few 
excei tions, belong to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and are mostly of English manutacture. 
The name has therefore been very -properly 
changed, as the old title propagated a gross and 
unmeaning delusion. 

Dr. M +yrick, in his‘ Critical Inquiry,’ quotes 
a ‘ Survey of the Military Stores at Greenwich,’ 
made in the reign of Charles Ll. upon which he 
comments as follows:— i 

“From this curious survey we learn that the 
armour now in the Tower came from Green- 
wich and other places; and as in the statement no 
mention is made of the Spanish armoury, we may 
fairly conclude that it did not then exist. The 
targets with pistols in them were in the T>wer 
in the reign of Eiward V1. and therefore could 
not, as said. have belonged to the Armada. The 
pikes in it were common to the English soldiery 
as well as the Spaniards; and the glaives, bills, 
halberts, pertuisans, &c. which principally com- 
pose th s collection were used in England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Indeed, it has been ob- 
served that there was a sale by lottery of a 
quantity of foreign armour in the 29th of Eliza- 
beth, which was prohabiy that of the Armada, 
and thus so!d to produce a part of the prize mo- 
ney due to the captors.” 

At the head of the room which contains this 
collection of weapons and armour is a fiyure of 
Queen Elizabeth, with her horse led by a page. 
This figure was formerly partly vested ino ar- 
mour , and represented as in the act of address- 
ing the troops in the camp at Tilbury. But this 
being at variance with historical propriety, it 
has been hubited in a “ counterfeit resemblance” 
of the garb worn by Elizabeth when she went to 
St. Paul’s iu procession to celebrate the defeat of 
Armada. It may be remarked, however, that 
the queen did not go on that occasion to St. Paul’s 
on hurseback, but** in a triumphal car, orna- 
mented with the spoils and ensigns of the enemy.” 

The grand storehouse occupies, as already 
has been stated, the north side of the Inner Ward 
of the Tower. It is an extended brick building, 
345 feet in length and 60 feetin width. It is 
three stories high and surmounted by a small 
turret which coutains the garrison clock. This 
building was commenced in the reign of James 
ll. anu finished in that of William and Mary; 
who on its completion, entertained their court 
with a sumptuous dipner.—On this occasion the 
workmen and laborers employed in the cuonstruc- 
ticn o the building attended on the royal party 
in white gloves aod aprons as badyes of tree- 
masonry. 


NASSAU HALL, PHINCETEN, NEW JERSEY, 
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The College of New Jersey was commenced 
at Elizabethtown, by the Rev. Jonathan Dick- 
inson, the first President under a charter grant- 
ed in 1746. 

On the death of President Dickinson the vear 
following, the students were removed to New- 
ark and placed under the instruction aud care 


<f the Rev. Aaron Burr, the secund President. | tuters. 


NASSAU HALL. 








_ The instruction of the classes was conducted 
in the last named place for ten years. 

Through the influence and zeal of Governor 
Belcher, a more ample charter was obtained 
and funds were collected chiefly in England and 
Scotland, for the erection of a College edifice: 
and Princeton was selected as the perinanent 
location of the institution. 

In 1757 the College edifice and the I resident's 
house were so far completed, that President 
Burr with about 70 students, removed to Prince. 
ton in the autumn of that year. 

The original college building, called Nassay 
Hall, in honour of King William LIL. of the 
house of Nassau, is ls feet long, 54 feet wide 
and three stories high with a basement. This 
building as well as the Library and Philosophi. 
cal Apparatus, was greatly injured during the 
Revoluti.nary war, having been occupied ag 
barracks by the British and Hessian soldiers, 
and afterwards asa hospital by the American 
army. In 1802 it was entirely destroyed by fire 
except the walls. 

‘The same year it was rebuilt by the voluntary 
contributions of individuals residing in several 
States. So liberal were these contributions, 
that the Trustees were able to erect two addi- 
tional buildings the following year. 

One of these buildings contains the College 
library, furnishes recitation rooms and halls used 
by the literary Societies. The lower story of 
the other building is occupied as a releciory, 
and the upper stories as Philosophical and Che- 
mical Halls. 

Within the last three years two additional 
Coilege buildings have been erected, each 112 
feet long, 36 feet wide and 4 stories high, con- 
poe ti 64 rooms, with a bed room attached to 
each. 

For the better accommodation of their mem- 
bers, the American Whig and Cliosuphic So- 
cieties have made arrangements for the erec- 
tion of two new halls. These halls will be seau- 
tiful buildings of the Ionic order, sixty-two feet 
long, forty-one feet wiie and two stories high 
The columns of the porticos are copied from 
those of the temple on the Llissus. A temple 
on the Island of ‘Tevs is the model of the build- 
ings in other respects. One of these buildings 
is in progress, and the other will be commenced 
in a short time. These halis will stand in the 
rear of the College grounds, so situated as (o be 
seen from the main street of the village, by 
avenues between the old College and the new 
ones. From the Legislature of the State, with 
in whose territory it 1s situated and whose vame 
it bears, the College of New Jersey has recely- 
ed no patronage, except a single dunation It 
tended to repair damages done during the revo- 
Jutionary war; and this far trum being adequate 
to accomplish the object proposed. ‘The build 
ings, Library, Philosophical and Chemical Ap- 
paratus, Cabinet of Mineralogy, and Museum 
ot Natural History, have been procured and the 
faculty sustained by the voluntary contributions 
of individuals, and the patronage of thuse w lose 
sous were educated in the institution. 

For many years, instruction was given by the 
President, assisted by young men who acted 38 
As the patronage and means vf (be 
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e increased, permanent professors in the 
see branches of Literature and Science 
were added; so that at the present time besides 
the President, seven professors and five tutors 
are employed in the instruction and government 
of the institution. 

Untii recently not more than 150 students 
eoul be conveniently accommodated in the Col- 
lege edifice, and when more than that number 
were in attendance, they had to be crowded 
three in a room, or to be permitted to lodge in 
the village. Accommodations are now provided 
for 220 students ; about that number are at this 
time in attendance. 

The College library consists of 8,000 volumes 
well selected, and additions are made toit every 

ear. Within a few weeks one thousand dollars 
tore been received from Mrs. Madison, being 
the amount of a legacy bequeathed by her late 
husband, James Madison, to be appropriated to 
the increase of the Library of Nassau Hall— 
the place of his early studies. The literary so- 
cieties have also libraries of about 4.000 volumes. 
The College possesses a valuable Philosophical 
and Chemical Apparatus, and a well selected 
Mineralogical Cabinet, founded by the late Dr. 
David Hosack of New York, and recently ev- 
laryed by nearly 600 specimens, by the Hon. 
Samuel Fowler, M. D. of New Jersey. A Mu- 
seum of Natural History, was founded by the 
late Hon. Elias Boudinot, L. L. D. Dr. Toney 
has presented to the College a thousand varie- 
ties of plants collected by him in the vicinity of 
Princeton, and professor Jacquer is engaged in 
collecting an extensive Entomological Cabinet 
for the College. This Cullege is the fourth in 
point of age in the United States, and it has had 
the honour of educating as many distinguished 
men as any other, in proportion to the number 
of its graduates. 





LOUIS GONZAGO TO MARIE MANCINI. 








WITH AN INDIAN PERFUME Box—1648. 


Uh! the Florence rose is freshe and faire, 
And rich the young carnations blowe, 
Wreathing in beauties’ ebonne haire, 
Or sighing on her breast of snewe, 
But onlie vivlette shall twine 
Thy ebonne tresses ladye mine. 


Oh! dazzling shines the noon-daye sunne 
So kinglye in his golden carre, 
But sweeter "tis when day is done, 
To watch the evening's dewye starre, 
In silence lighting field and grove, 
How like mye hearte, how like mye love! 


Then, ladye, lowlye at thy feete 
I laye this gift of nemorie, 

All sirange and rude, but treasures sweete 
Within its gluomy bosome lie. 

Trifles, Marie ! may telle the tale, 

When wisdom, witte, and courage faile. 





Ryme the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships they steer their courses. 
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INSANE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Visit to M. Esquirol’s Insane Estublishment near 
Paris.—No. I. 





The various institutions, scientific and lite- 
rary, of Paris, have been often and minutely de- 
scribed; but to the institutions, private as well 
as public, for the disordered mind, justice has 
not been done. It is not true, though often as- 
serted, that the thoughtful and serious English 
go mad much oftener than their neighbours: the 
number of the deranged in France is about 
thirty thousand to a population of thirty-two 
millions: in F.ngland, twenty thousand, 

But though the number may be proportionate 
in the two countries, the manner of the madness 
is very dissim lar; and the stranger, in search 
of the characteristic traits of mind and temper, 
will find them as distinctly drawn, in as bruad 
2s well as delicate touches, in these homes o 
fallen humanity, as in the theatre, the saloon, or 
the cafe. I have been in the asylums of eas- 
tern countries—heavy, and not spacious build- 
ings, with a court in the middle, a fountain, and 
a few trees. This small area of joyless suffer- 
ing afforded an epitome of the ‘lurkish charac- 
ter, so quiet and grave,so dull and unambitious. 
The inmates sat and gazed through the bars of 
their home, and spoke sadly and slowly to the 
stranger: two or three played the guitar: others 
sat cro-s-legged from morning to night on the 
divan, or near the fountain, gazing continually 
on the gurgling waters: there was no violence, 
no fierce maliynity, or hopeless passion. In his 
lone rvom, or on his wild and circumscribed 
walk,the Frenchman is also faithful to bis na- 
tural temperament: there is less ‘ method in his 
madness,’ than in that of the Englishman, less 
thoughtfulness and stillness than the German, 
less passion than the Italian; but there is a 
buoyancy and even cheerfulness about him that 
leaves little room for melancholy. 


1 had long desired to visit the most celebrated 
private Maison des Fous; an opportunity at last 
presented itself unter very favourable circum- 
stances. About five miles out of Paris, near 
the banks of the Seine, is the small village of 
ivery, pleasantly situated, calm, and almost se- 
questered: the Seine was so swollen by the late 
rains, that the more direct route by its side was 
inundated, and we drove a circuitous rcute.— 
The October morning was very bright and 
beautiful; we were invited to breakfast at the 
asylum by its master, Mons. Esquirol, celebrat- 
ed for the successful treatment of his patients, 
and his able writings on the subject. Arrived at 
the establishment, an iron gate opened on a 
winding gravel path, at the end of which, embo- 
somed 1m trees, was the mansion, which consist- 
ed of a large rez-de-chaussee, containing a spa- 
cious saluon, with various instruments of music, 
card-tables, chess, and backgammon. Adjoin- 
ing was a large billiard-room, which opened in- 
1o the salle a manger: all these apartments, &c. 
were for the convalescent during the day only: 
they slept in a separate dwelling. The higher 
story was occupied by the family of Mons. ——, 





the nephew and assistant of Mons. Esquirol, 
consisting of his wife and three lovely children. 
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Tnis was the principal mansion, though it form- 
ed but one of the seven buildings comprised in 
the establishment. Another of these was ten- 
anted by convalescent ladies, and a third by 
gentlemen: each patient had a salon and bed- 
chamber, in which, not even the English, and 
there were a few of our countrymen here. had 
any cause to sigh for their native comforts; there 
was so much real comfort in the interior of these 
rooms—situated in the middle of the gardens, 


with many trees around, the windows looking 


only on pleasing objects, on beds filled with 
flowers, &c. In the avenues wére swings and 
various out-door amusements for the patients.— 
The wife of Mons. —— and her children dined 
every day with the convalescent in the sallea 
manger; it being their opinion that their pre- 
sence and company had a salutary and soothing 
influence on the patients. The sweet children 
and their mother were perhaps rather hazard- 
ously seated, in the midst of so many partially, 
and half-deranged people, yet no accident has 
ever occurred. The latter are not allowed steel 
knives; they use silver; and each guest is care- 
fully attended by his servant, who stancs behind 
his chair. The company consists of ladies and 
gentlemen; a more gay and cheerful party is 
not often met with. “ You would not think,” 
said Mons. E., to whom they are much attached, 
“that it was a table of mad people.” Pure wine 
is not allowed, being greatly diluted with water: 
animal food, sparingly, vegetables and fruit, 
freely. In respect of dress, manners, Nc., this 
is any thing but a repast of mad people: each 
guest is well, and some are tastefully dressed : 
an air of politeness is studiously maintained. 

At one o’clock an excellent breakfast was 
served: the host, bis nephew a Roman savant of 
some celebrity, and ourselves, comprised the 
whole of the party. The conversation turned 
whully on aberrations, a wide and doubtful field, 
into which Mons. Esquirol entered, with a tene 
of calm and shrewd observation, that it was de- 
lightful to listen to. A member of the Sorbonne, 
the Institute, and the eminent medical societies 
of Paris, he is of a temperament peculiarly 
fitted for his office; kind, gentle, humane, and 
devoted to the care and cure of derangement, 
with an anxious enthusiasm. In his manner of 
treatment he has been very successful: three 
English gentlemen left the asylum last year per- 
fectly restored. A foe to severity, restraint, and 
harshness towards the patient; he observed that 
yah were too prevalent in some of the asylums 
of England ;—that, in the wandering of a vigo- 


. fous as well as weak intellect, it was easy to 


“break the bruised reed.” Seventy years of 
age, small of stature, and slender, his grey eyes 
beaming with intelligence, each day is chiefly 
occupied in this work; visiting, besides, the 
great asylum of Charenton, and another, and 
giving lectures on the subject of madness in two 
or three schools; his round of duties is immense. 
The Roman savant, who was just returned from 
England, related several anecdotes of Italian 
madmen, among whom, he said, there was a 
wilder display of the passions than by any other 
-people so visited. ‘ Love, he observed, *‘ often 
turned the brains of the Italians, even of the 
men.” 





“ Ah!” said Mons: E. “love seldom drives a 
Frenchman mad: I never yet received a patient 
with such a malady. A Frenchman often kills 
himself in a sally of passion or feeling; but ig 
seldom in love long enough to go mad about it.” 

After breakfast, it was proposed to visit the 
other buildings and the grounds. In the billiard 
room, through which we passed, five gentlemen 
well dressed, were playing billiards with great 
earnestness ; each of them was attended bya 
servant who stood behind and very near them 
and whose business it was to have an incessant 
care of their masters, to follow them wherever 
they went, in the apartments or walks, to watch 
the turn of the eye, &c., and be responsible for 
their safe behaviour. They are well paid, for 
the service is an anxious one, and an absence of 
a short time only from their charge is punished 
by dismissal. 

It was a novel sight, of five handsomely-dress- 
ed madmen, two or three of them young, all in 
good condition and cheerful, playing billiards 
with as high a zest as if the world was to them 
all it once was—gay, bright, full of passion, in- 
tellect, hope. They were all men of indepen. 
dent fortunes—for the poor and dependent can- 
not enter here; six thousand francs is the annual 
sum paid for each patient. One of them, as we 
for a moment looked on the singular scene, sud- 
denly paused as he was about to strike the ball, 
then quickly advanced and addressed us;—spoke 
eagerly of going to Paris the next day: this, our 
host said, was the burden of the song of almost 
every maniac of either sex, to go to Paris; they 
longed to do it, brooded over it, delighted to 
speak of it; and when restored to sanity, he 
warned the relatives not to take them to the ca- 
pital, or suffer them to remain long among its 
excitements. Where this advice was disregard- 

d, they were not unfrequently, he said, brought 
back to him in a few months. 

A long garden, with serpentine gravel walks, 
conducted to two spacious square buildings—ene 
appropriated to the men, another to the women; 
these were persons either incurable or in a very 
bad state, whose restoration must be the work of 
time. 

The apartments stood within a corridor that 
ran all around the square, and afforded a shel- 
tered walk to the unfortunate people, many of 
whom were moving restlessly about: in the mid- 
dle of each square was a large grass plot. The 
place had no air of restraint or confinement 
about it,and resembled one of the large kiosks 
or country-houses in the east, one story only 10 
height. 

We first entered the hall of the edifice allot- 
ted to the men: it was a curious display of ge0- 
tlemanly derangement. Whoever doubts that 
it is very possible to be genteelly mad, as disti0- 
guished frem vulgarly or coarsely mad, would 
be convinced by a few minutes’ observation 10 
this room. The maniac, laughing wild with woe 
—the pale moping misanthrope—were not = 
A Spaniard and an Englishman sat among the 
French—the former was the gravest, the Jatter 
the saddest of the party. ‘y 

A gentleman of Brittany, of an ancient family, 
was one of the most interesting—about thirty, 
handsome, of a florid complexion; the quick 2 
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suspicious glances of the eye alone indicated 
mental disorder. Politics and fanaticism com- 
bined had turned bis brain: he had a good post 
under the government of Louis Philippe; resid- 
ed in Paris, and bid fair to rise to an official si- 
tuation, and be an ornament to his family, for 
his abilities were very good, as was evident even 
in his mad conversation. About three years 
since he went home to Brittany to pass a few 
weeks with bis family: they were all fierce Car- 
lists, he was a vehement Philippist. Daily dis- 
utes arose between the parents, and the son, 
and his brothers; they were sometimes aggra- 
vated to mutual wrath and bitterness of feeling: 
he heard the king derided and contemned every 
day; he was but one among many, for his fami- 
ly connexioas were all Carlists. His mind was 
at last affected by this continual strife with his 
relatives, and he returned to Paris, with embit- 
tered feelings and a clouded fancy that did not 
however incapacitate him for his office. He 
soon after fell in with the St. Simonians, attend- 
ed their societies, imbibed their views, at which 
heeagerly grasped, as if they contained a solace 
and support for his fleeting intellect; they only 


augmented its delusions; and in a few months | 


his family were ebliged to convey him to the 
care of M. Esquirol. At the end of a year he 
was sent forth, cured; went to Paris, contrary to 
the advice of the former, and resumed his situa- 
tion. The St. Simonians were ruined; Pere En- 
fantin in prison; and their extravagances no 
longer exposed to danger the restored maniac: 
but the far more dangerous excitement of poli- 
tics was in full force, and beset bim on every 
side: he again became tbe partizan. The day 
previous to our visiting the mansion, he went 
mad in the gardens of the Tuileries, in some po- 
litical discussion, and was instantly conveyed by 
his friends to his former abode—perhaps for 
many years, for a second visitation or relapse is 
more difficult to heal than the first. He was 
now the orator of the madman’s hall; his reli- 
gious fanaticism seemed to be forgotten; it had 
never been so strong as his political, which was 
the sule theme of his declamation. Seated ona 
lofty bench that looked like a rostrum, his right 
hand gently waving, and two or three at inter- 
vals listening to his words, this unfortunate 
youth harangued slowly and distinctly on his fa- 
yourite topics. 

His manner, not his matter, seemed to interest 
hiscompanions. It is asad and lunely feature 
in this mental malady that it has no companion- 
ship: a deranged person, however caimly or 
even cleverly he may talk, can rarely interest 
any of his fellow-sufferers in his own loved sub- 
ject—he cannot impart to them any sympathy 
10 his own wild or well-sustained enthusiasm. 

This was the first morning of the returned 

hilippist in his desolate home. At times, in the 
midst of his declamaticn, his quick, anxious 
glances around seemed to denote a conscious- 
hess of his infirmity; yet it was evidently a 
luxury to him, though he spoke to careless ears, 
to talk wbout politics: the Spaniard, standing 
with folded arms at his side, alone listened with 
attention. “ Has he been long thus?” I asked 
of the latter. With a sweet smile the dark-eyed 
and omm Soaniard told the history of the other’s 
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derangement, how long he had formerly been 
here, &c. ‘ And yourself,” I said, * have you 
been long here?” “Six months ago,’ he answer- 
ed, “| was afflicted with a complaint in the 
chest.” (laying his hand gracefully on it.) “ and 
came here on account of the great healthiness 
of the air; there is nothing else the matter with 
me.” 

There was a young man of twenty years of 
age, with a mild and intelligent countenance, 
who walked continually up and down the hall, 
talking softly at times to himself, and making 
signs with his fingers on his forehead or in the 
air. Devoted by his parents from early life to 
the priesthood, he was sent very young from his 
home to be educated, nade a rapid progress in 
his studies, and was contented with his destina-~ 
tion, for he was very strictly brought up, and as 
yet knew nothing of the joys and allurements of 
the world. His parents congratulated them- 
selves on their son’s temper and prospects; they 
had two other sons, and could not affurd to es- 
tablish the youngest also in business or in a pro- 
fession. The mother was what rarely now exists 
in French families, a devoted Catholic, cleay- 
ing to her faith rigidly and fondly ; from his in- 


| fancy she had dedicated her youngest-born and 


favourite child to the church. About two years 
ayo he was allowed to come to Paris to pass a few 
weeks with his uncle: he formed an acquain- 
tance with two or three young men who visited 
at the house; they accompanied him to the va- 
rious sights and lions of the city. All was new, 
brilliant, and beautiful to the student, whose 
feet should never have been suffered by his pa- 
rents to approach the walls; the warning of Es. 
quirol to his convalescent patients to go not or 
tarry not in Paris would have saved the young 
recluse from inexpressible misery. His compa- 
nions by degrees led him to scenes of gaiety and 
indulgence; by degrees he loved them. He felt 
that the power of this world was greater within 
him than the powers of the world tocume. it 
was helpless agony of mind,to which no one 
could minister. He returned to his bome, and 
after a long conflict told his parents that he dar- 
ed not become a priest, for he was sure he could 
not live a strict and holy life, and that it would 
never be in his power. They were astonished at 
these tidings, which did not, however, move 
them one jot from their purpose; the mother was 
even more inexorable than the father. It was 
strange how she strove, with tears, prayers. and 
warnings, to turn back his feelings and desires 
to their formner course; and when she saw it could 
not be without a cruel violence to her son, she 
tormented him by her reproaches, and made 
the iron enter deeper into his soul. Pity, love, 
sympathy from those he loved might have done 
much; but they were not offered to him, or4f 
offered, were so mingled with regrets and sus- 
picions, that their balm was taken away. His 
countenance was ingenuous and candid, freeh 
coloured, with a light blue eye; it had nothing of 
the monk or of the cloister about it. ‘lke ex- 
perience of a few weeks in Paris had tau 

him the secret of his own heart, which he had 
not known before. He had long looked forward 
with joy to a country life, to the duties of his 
charye, first as a cure, and then asa vicaire, for 
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his family had influence in the church; he loved 

that life and those duties still, but he shrunk 
from the lonely, companionless lot. The anguish 
of his mind was more than he could bear; self- 
condemnation was not wanting; from his ear- 
liest life he had been the child of his faith, of its 
ceremonials, its terrors and its requirements ; 
he could not cast them off at will—he cou!d not 
wrench their long influence trom his memory 
and fancy. 

Reason at last gave way, and the wretched 
mother saw her son taken to a mad-house. The 
internal strife still lasted; the constant restless- 
ness of manner, the quick strides up and down 
‘the hall, and movement of the lips. This was 
not religious madness; but rather an intolerable | 
longing after the world—a too sudden transition | 
of the senses and feelings acting on great ten- | 
derness of conscience; and he was yet only } 
twenty years of age. By the longand soft whis- | 
seer and the frequent signs of the cross on | 

is brow, it was evident that he held much com- | 
munion with himself. In spite of his youth and | 
healthy appearance, his case is perhaps the most | 
desperate of any—far more so than that of the) 
pale Spaniard, the relapsed Philippist, or the | 
sad Englishman, because in his shattered mind | 
there is remorse for the past and hopelessness | 
for the future—fearful guests to bring to an) 
asylum, even to so gay a one as that of Mons. E. | 

On the opposite side of the room, seated ata | 
long table, his head Jeaning on his right hand, | 
was an English gentleman. All around him | 
were either excited, cheerful, or calm; to all of | 
them he was a striking contrast; melancholy | 





seemed to have marked him for her own; he. 


never lifted his head or his look at the declama- 
tions of the Philippist, or seemed to notice the | 
demeaneur or movements of any fellow-madman. | 
Abstracted from every thing, his long pale face, | 
worn thin by thought, was bent towards the | 
table on which his eyes also were fixed. I ad- | 
dressed him; he lifted his head and looked at me | 
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ducted to a pleasure-ground, allotted to the ex. 
clusive use of the persons we had just seen, ang 
others in the same state, not convalescent, who 
walk here whenever they wish, each of them at- 
tended by his servant. The system of M. Esquiro| 
encourages free exercise and fresh air as often as 
possible, as most salutary to the spirits ang 
frames of the patients, to banish sullenness and 
loneliness, and keep them cheerful and in good 
temper. He is as averse to confinement and jn. 
dolence as to severity and restraint. This plea. 
sure-ground would tempt the sane as well as jn- 
sane to walk often and long; it looks on the Seine 
beautifully flowing in a broad stream; at this 
time its waters had inundated the fields and 
meadows, and looked like a Jake, out of whose 
bosom and groves arose, and cottages seemed 
here and there like little isles. The gravel 
walks led down to some distance, a long and 
pleasant walk. 

In the middle of this ground, a green mound 
arose from its grassy bed, like a miniature and 
graceful hill; on its summit was a pleasure-house 
that commanded a delightful and extensive view, 
Here the unfortunate patients often sat and sur- 
veyed the fine and animated scene; the Seine 
and the boats going from the interior to Paris; 
the villages on the shores, the plains and forests 
beyond. Surely the contemplation of such a 
scene must have a salutary influence on the ima- 
ginatien, even in its diseased state. Our host 
observed that in many of the asylums of England 
there was not sufficient space of gardens or 
grounds to exercise and amuse the patients; he 
considered a large, agreeable, and diversified 
area, that should resemble the country io free» 


'dom,and the garden in taste and luxury, was 


invaluable toan asylum. The air in this spot 
is remarkably salubrious ; indeed, the aspect of 
the place was rather that of the park and 
grounds of a wealthy Englishman than of a Mai- 
son det Fous. To the relatives of the inmates 
it must be consoling to reflect that so much en- 


with a sickly smile, and murmured that he should | joyment, taste, and comfort is mingled in the 
walk on the grounds presently; again be leaned | 


his head on his hands, and sunk into his quiet 


bitter cup they have to drink; debarred from ne 
recreation, of music, of active and varied exer- 


musing mood. He was the most forlorn-looking | cise, of books. A love of reading has, in ge- 


being there; it was a pitiable lot—a man of for- 
tune evidently, from his demeanour and manner, 


i 
} 
j 


neral, little place within such walls; even men 
of well cultivated minds are seldom very de- 


tern from his family, and friends, and home, to! sirous to take up a volume, or peruse it more 10 


be the associate of madmen, and yet not their | form than in reality. 


The mind of the deranged 


associate—for he lived, and dreamed, and ram- | person seems to fly off from all attempts to con- 


bled in a world of his own—a silent, sad, almost 
speechless world. Yet this may be a hasty judg- 
ment. ‘* The disorders of the brain,” observed 
M.Esquirol, “are a mystery: thou 
voted half a century to their development they 
are stilla mystery.”’ And this poor Englishman, 
outwardly so forlorn, might at this very moment 
be feeding on absent things; precious imaginings 
of home might be flitting across his fancy, dear 
phantom memories. I shall never forget the 
trembling eagerness, the impassioned hope, with 
which a young woman ran up to the iron railing 
of the grounds where she was walking, and im- 
plored me to use my influence that her three 
children might be brought to her that she might 
see them again; her cheek wildly flushed, and 
her eyes flashed—butit was with a mother’s love. 
* Qn leaving this apartment, an iron gate con- 


oh I have de- 





centrate it on any fixed subject, even the ligh- 


itest. They require to be tempted to read by 


the materials being put in their way, and by 
selection suited to their former tastes and vein 
of thought. We entered the apartment of 4 
more interesting person,—an English gentlemat 
(not the aad one in the hall) of fortune, young, 
well-looking, stout, and well-made, and appa- 
rently in excellent health; the room was carpet: 
ed, and well-furnished; some volumes were 0" 
the table near the fire, and a chess-board, with 
which he often amused himself: he had just lett 
the apartment. A few minutes afterwards, 
passing by his bed-room, the door of which was 
open, we could not help pausing to look at 
He was well worth looking at: the beau tdealo 
a mad Englishman; a man of taste even In mac 
ness—a fashionable lunatic; but there was some 
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thing deeper than fashion in his looks and man- 
ner, he seldom spoke, perhaps he was too proud 
_more probably he had a consciousness of his 
state, —his eye seemed to say so,—and there is 
nothing so appealing, so painful as the look of a 
man who knows that his intellect is departing. 
He was seated ona chair, a looking-glass was 
on the table beside him, in which he was con- 
templating his own features in a fixed attitude 
as he reclined in the chair. Perhaps those fea- 
tures awakened thouglits of the past, of his own 
better state, or of those who had loved to gaze 
on that face and trace a resemblance there: he 
had a wife and twe children in England in an 
affluent home. Is it possible that, even in de- 
rangement, there is not some communion of the 
spirit with those to whom it has cleaved, and still 
cleaves, in every interval of light and merey 
that returns te it? He turned and looked fixedly 
at us: what proud sorrow was in that look ! 
There was firmness mingled with its loneliness ; 
gradually another expression came of a more 
equivocal kind—a sad, dark, and malignant ex- 
pression, as if he hated to be thus gazed on, and 
we were injuring him deeply. We understood 
afterwards that he was slowly recovering from 
his malady, was solitary, yet fastidious in his 
habits: would play chess for hours by himself, 
yet was evil-disposed, and of a gloomy temper. 
In some of the rooms are pianos for the more 
musically-disposed patients, on which they often 
amuse themselves for hours. There was another 
department in this interesting establishment 
which we also saw, and under the immediate 
guidance of its chief,on whose valuable time 
we had already trespassed too long. The dinner 
hour to all Paris drew near, but not to these un- 
iortunate inmates, who have no fixed hour for 
their repast, which they never take in company, 
but each at the hourhe fancies. We next visit- 
ed the edifice appropriated to the mad ladies, 
respecting which and its inmates an accoubt 
will be given in a future number. 








From Blackwocd’s Magazine. 


OH! SKY-LARK, FOR THY WING! 





Oh! sky-lark, for thy wing ! 
Thou bird of joy and light, 
That I might soar and sing 
At Heaven’s empyreal height ! 
With the heathery hills beneath me, 
W hence the streams in glory spring, 
And the pearly clouds to wreath me— 
Oh, sky-lark ! on thy wing! 


Free, free from earth-born fear, 
I would range the blessed skies, 
Through the blue divinely clear, 
Where the low mists cannot rise! 
And a thousand joyous measures 
From my chainless heart should spring, 
Like the bright rain’s vernal treasures, 
As I wander’d on thy wing. 


But oh! the silver cords, 
That around the heart are spun, 
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From gentle tones and words, 
And kind eyes that make our sun! 

To some low sweet nest returning, 
How soon my love would bring, 

There, there the dews of morning, 
Oh, sky-lark! on thy wing! 

= Ts 
From the Liverpool Correspondence of the N. Y. Star. 


Fashions at Spitalfield Ball. 


The “Lion of London,” in the way of fashion, 
for the last three weeks, has been a grand ball! 
announced at the King’s Theatre, in aid of the 
Spitalfield weavers, who are exceedingly dis- 
tressed. It took place under the direct patron- 
age of the King and Queen, and indeed, at their 
suggestion. Their illness prevented their at- 
tendance, but the Princesses Augusta, Victoria 
and other members of the Royal Family were 
present. The ball came off on the evening of 
Thursday, June 1. 

To give you some idea of the scene—fancy an 
immense theatre thrown into one huge ball room 
by having the pit floored over ona level with 
the stage,—the boxes festooned with variously 
colored drapery, with the collar of an order of 
knighthood blazoned upon each pannel,—the 
magnificent armory from the Tower of London 
hung, at intervals, round the boxes—a profusion 
of military emblems, and a glare of light from 
many chandeliers, bringing each object out in 
the strongest manner. Nor is this all: at the 
end of the stage you must suppose a beautiful 
orchestra, (containing Weippert’s band of 65 
musicians.) behind which were arrayed ancient 








banners, armour, and antique implements of 


war (from the ‘Tower armory) piled in beauti- 
fuly fantastical forms. By them stood four 


stalwart knights in complete armour, cap a pied, 


with white and pink draperies in the back 
ground. 

Jmmediately opposite the orchestra, and in 
the very centre of the boxes, was erected the 
Royal box, in the form of a Grecian temple. It 
was lighted within by three lustres, and may | 
add, lighted also by the smiles of the Princess 
Victoria. The two first tiers of boxes were re- 
served for those who had tickets for the ball 


room, while the upper tier was appropriated to 


such as, without sporting the fancy costume ne- 
cessary for the occasion, wished to witness the 
gay scene. 

The draperies which adorned the Theatre 
were correspondent, in their decorations, with 
the various orders of the British Knighthood— 


that is, the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, St. 
Patrick’s, the Ionian Islands (St. Michael and 


St. George) and the Guelph of Hanover. 


The Royal box was composed of five boxes 
thrown into one. In this—erected in the form 
of a Grecian temple—sat the Royal Family and 


their numerous suite. It was ornamented with 


four lonic columns, round which golden laurels 
were wreathed, and over which, ds an apex, 
rose a large Imperial crown. The lower part 
of the temple was festooned with. gold fringe 
in the centre 
were emblazoned the armorial bearings of Eng- 


and rich crimson velvet lace. 
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land, and on either side waved a royal standard 
of Spitalfields’ silk. These were said to be the 
standards which were used in honor of the King 
and Queen, at the opening of new London 
Bridge. On each side of the Temple was a box 
for the accommodation of members of the Royal 
Household. 

From each side was a wide staircase, covered 
with cloth of gold, into the si/e a danser. Be- 
hind, was a refreshment room for the reception 
of the royal party. 

The King’s Theatre has five tiers of boxes, 
the ficades of which were thus embellished— 
the grand tier with the insignia of the order of 
the Garter; and draperies of purple satin, cor- 
respondent with the ribband of the order: the 
second tier, with the insignia of the order of the 








FASHIONS AT SPITALFIELD BALL. 





of the still beautiful Countess of Jers 

must not be confounded with the fair, rai ece 
of that name, who fifiy years since, was one ef 
George 1V’s favorites.) The Countess of Ayles- 
bury headed the Russian nymphs, while Lad 

Jersey presided over the Grecian beauties,— 
Sub-equently, the following quadrilles were 
danced, those arranged frorn jhe opera of Scara. 
muccia, Norma, and the Postiliion, also the 
Quadrille di Pompei, the Vienna and Dresden 
Waltzes, and *The National Gallopade,’ includ. 
ing ‘God save the King.’ But truth to say, the 
place was so crowded (nearly 3030 persons be. 
ing present) that dancing was a difficult fea:— 
The thronged state cf the ball room allowed 
space for nu mure than three sets of quadrilles 
at a time, and even these, it was remarked, were 


Bath: the third, with those of St. Andrew, in; rather walked than danced. With the waltz it 


light blue: the fourth with those ot St. Patrick, | 


in green; and the highest tier with those of the 
Guelphic order, in light blue. 

On each side of the approaches of the Royal 
box were stationed yeomen of the yard, dressed 
in their usual costume of the Elizabethan era. 
The King’s pages were present, and the same 
formal etiquette was used as if the king and 
queen had been present. The Ladies Patroness 
—including the beauty, rank, and fashion of the 
London haut ton (the Court, not the City,) had 
eight boxes, on one side the Royal one, and the 
Foreign Ambassadors had a similar situation on 
the other side. 

The company commenced thronging in, early 
as nine in the evening, and when the doors 
opened there was a rush. By half past ten o’- 
clock, nearly all the boxes were filled, as well 
as the grand arena of the pit and stage. The 
company included the great majority of the no- 
ronened and fashionable gentry now in the tmetro- 
polis. 

Exactly at 11 o’clock, the band struck up the 
national anthem, “God save the King,” and 
this gave notice of the approach of the Royal 
oe: The Princess Augusta (sister to the 

ing) came in first, followed by the Princess 
Victoria, Duchess of Kent, Princess of Leinin- 

r, the great officers of State in the King’s 
Soavehoid, the ladies in waiting, and others, all 
dressed in full court suits, exclusively of British 
manufacture. The immense assembly received 
them with three hearty cheers. The Princess 
Victoria, as Heiress Presumptive, appeared to 
be the especial object of notice, and gracefully 
returned the salute of the company. Whenshe 
sate down, the Princess Augusta shook hands 
with her and affectionately kissed her on the 
forehead—this little incident was noticed, with 

leasure, by the company. The Duke of Cum- 

erland entered the box soon alter, but attract- 
ed no notice: he is no favorite with any class. 

Dancing commenced shortly atier the ruyal 
party entered—the etiquette being that, at any 
ball honored with the presence of royalty, noth- 
ing is dune until the royal personages enters.— 
The first quadrille—said to be composed under 
the direction of the Countess Cowper and Coun- 
tess of Stanhupe—was **The Seasons,” in which 
the ladies appeared in beautiful emblematic 
dresses. Svon after, another new set, called 
* The Nations,’ was danced under the auspices 








was even worse, for a ‘clear stage and no fayor' 
could not be obtained, and hence the very lim- 
ited quantity of dancing. Had a place been 
roped off. as at Almacks, all this disagreeable. 
ness would have been avoided. The music kept 
playing during the greater part of the evening 
—it is the Almaek’s band. 

One of the company informs me that, while 
the Royal party remained, the tout ensemble of 
the scene was truly magnificent. There were 
costumes of all nations, intermingled with fancy 
dresses of equally beautiful appearance and 
effect—plumes, as at a royal crawing room— 
diamonds in such quantities as literally to fling 
back the light from the lustres—and flashing 
eyes out-beaming the light of the gems. Such 
were the chief features of what may be called 
the * still life’ in the boxes. Such formed a 
splendid contrast to the flitting brilliancies be- 
neath where the variety of costume was beyond 
all description. Lady Aylesbury heading a 
groupe of Russian ladies, and Lady Jersey, 
with her fine classic face, at the head of a group 
of Grecian nymplis—Neapulitans and Spaniards 
—fair Circassians and beautiful Chinese—fresh 
Swiss, and dark browed and rose-cheeked Ve- 
nitians— Danes, with fair hair, and Portuguese 
with eyes full,dark and flashing. And above 
all, the rich but not luxuriant beauty of the fair 
English women, who assumed those various 
dresses for the nonce. Inu fine, as Coleridge 
said of a sightless attractive, 


” 


“Tt was not a thing t» see, not hear! 


Amid the flashing of diamonds and of eyes, there 
was that home-beauty which we cannot find, 
save in America and England—a commun stock, 
producing equally beautiful fruitage. Exces- 
sively brilliant, L am told, was the flash of the 
diamonds—the gleams of light seeming like 
glowworms’ beains, and beautilul was the wait- 
ing of plumes, breaking and softening the glare 
from the chandeliers, while the eye faugued 
with excess of brightness, fell on them like s° 
many objects of repose! I have often thought 
that to furim the best idea of the female beauty 
of England, a stranger should visit a mornilg 
concert in London, at which he may see the 
loveliest arrayed in that exquisite and elaborate 
undress, which is really the chef d’veuvre of the 
modiste’s arts. But from ail that I read a0 
hear ot the array of female loveliness and (ast? 
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italfield’s ball, I am inclined to think 
wat a was an exhibition of beauty and fash- 
jon such as cannot readily be eclipsed. : 

There was not much taste in tlhe male attire 
_military dress was most frequent. There 
were avery few fancy dresses, but the immense 
majority of the gentlemen were in plain ball 
room attire. The only show was in the waist- 
coats, made of Spitalfield’s silk, not surpassed 
by any from the looms of Lyons. 

The plan, successfully acted on, was to have 
a dance of married ladies, dressed as Russian 
princesses, and another of the unmarried, as 
Grecian maids. As I have already said, the 
Marchioness of Aylesbury presided over the 
Russians, and the Countess of Jersey over the 
Grecian phalanx. There was picking and 
choosing for beauty. 

Among those who displayed diamonds ad (ihi- 





tum, were the Duchesses of Richmond, North- 


umberland, Somerset, Beaufort and Buccleugh, | 
and the Countess of Cadogan—each of whom | 


wore costly tiaras of diamonds. 

But amid that brilliant array one lady was 
spoken of, and will be long remembered as—the 
Queen of diamonds. This was the Marchioness 
of Londonderry, ¢ertainly the most magnifi- 
cently dressed woman in the place. So weighed 
down with diamonds was she that she found it 
inconvenient to walk! Therefore she reposed 
herself in a box where her beauty—though she 
is now more than 40—was as much admired as 
herdress. Besides a profusion of brilliants in 
the head dress, she wore a cordon of diamonds, 


which after passing round the waist, hung down | 


by the side, bearing two huge tassels at the end, 
each made up of diamonds. There never was 
more splendid or costly dress in any ball room. 
The jewels of which the cordon was made be- 
longed to the tate Marchioness of Londonderry, 
who rarely wore them. 


The use of the King’s Theatre, for the ball, 
was yiven by Laporte without ary charge, 
though it was an acting night, and thus put him 
nearly /1000 out of pocket. 

The probable amount of profit accruing from 
this grand fete is estimated at 44000 ($20,000. )— 
A large sum at such a time of money panic. 

In one box sat a groupe of Russian Princesses, 
presided over by the beautiful Countess of Ayles- 
bury, and, as each head dress was composed of 
briliants, it was literally almost a blaze of light. 
In another box were a set of Turkish laaies, 
with the hair shedded with brilliants. One lady 
(the Duchess of Somerset) wore her hair thus 


ornamented, and also had on a huge necklace 


of diamonds, and the tucker of the bosom fring- 
ed with the same splendid gems. By her side 
was Lady Cowper with no head jewels, a plain 
close fitted cap, and her hair tastefully falling 
‘rom it in close ringleis—it was the emulation of 
simplicity and magnificence. 

_ The Princess Victoria did not move from her 
box during the night. She seemed to enjoy the 
varieties of the scene. At half past one o'clock, 
she rose, bowed to the company, and retired.— 
Many of the nobility followed her, and thus (al- 
thouzh a great crowd still remained) space was 
left for dancing, which was resumed, and kept 
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up until four in the morning. The supper room 
was thrown open at one. 

I fear that this long account may tire some of 
your readers, /V’importe! for the ladies will cer- 
tainly have a curiosity to know how we manage 
a splendid ball in England, and of the most 
splendid, this was one. 

ra. Be company were Princes Paul Lie- 
ven and Nicholas Esterhazy :—the Russian and 
Austrian ambassador. Mr. Stevenson, the Ame- 
rican minister, and the Ministers from Spain, 
Portugal, Bavaria, Holland, Turkey, Greece, 
Denmark, Prussia, Saxony, and Wirtemberg. 
The Dukes of Wellington and Brunswick, and 
eight others were present—there were 10 Du- 
chesses, 15 Marquisis, 15 Marchionesses, 30 
Earls, 31 Countesses, 85 Lords, 4 foreign Courts; 
2 Barons, | Baroness, 86 Ladies (titled,) and 
Baronets Knights, Generals and the gentry and 
their ladies ad libitum. 


MY AIN WIFE. 


I wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wife I see; 
{ wadna gie my ain wife 
For ony wile I see; 
A bonnier yet I’ve never seen 
A better canna be— 
I wadna gie my ain wile 
For ony wife I see. 











O courthie is my ingle cheek, 
And cherrie is my Jean; 
I never see her angry look, 
Nor hear ker word on ane, 
She’s guid wi’ ’a the neighbors roun, 
An’ ay is guid wi’ me, 
I wadna gie my ain wile, 
For ony wife I see! 

An’ O her looks sae kindle, 
They melt my heart out right 
When o’er the baby at her breast 
She hangs wi’ fond delight; 
She looks intil its bonnie face, 

An’ syoe looks to me— 
I wadna gie my ain wife, 
For ony wife I see! 





Young girls, who have more vivacity than 
understanding, will often make a sprightly 
figure in conversation. But this agreeable 
talent for entertaining others is frequently dan- 
gerous to themselves; nor is it by any means to 
be desired or encouraged very early in life, 
This immaturity of wit is helped on by frivolous 
reading which will produce its effect in much 
less time than books of solid instruction; for 
the imagination is touched sooner than the un- 
derstanding ; and effects are more rapid as they 
are more pernicious. Conversation should be 
the result of education, not the precursor of it. 
It is a golden fruit, when suffered to grow gra- 
dually on the tree of knowledge; but, if preci- 
pitated by forced and unnatural means, it will 
in the end become vapid, in proportion as it is 





artificial.— H. More. 
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blessing, 


And a shield to her be thou. 


Il. 


In so fair a temple never, 
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—_— 


that care should cloud thy brow, 


Aught of ill can hops to come; 
Good will strive, and striving ever, 

Make so pure a shrine its home; 
Each the other’s love possessing, 


Say 
She will be to the a 

















From the Lendon Pulpit. 
TAKING OF THE TEMPLE. 


(See Josephus and the ancient Authors.) 





Lo! blanched by famine’s withering hand, 
Upon the sacred city’s wall, 

Isracl’s pale spectre warriors stand, 
To conquer or to fall. 


See! the iron strife they dare, 
Wave their banners in the air, 
And summon to the gory war, 
The flower of Roman chivalry! 


Hark ! they rend the flaming sky! 
And loud as ocean’s rapid tide, 
Shout in their fallen pride, 

“ Elohim !” for our God to die. 


The phalanx glitters on the plain, 

The eagle speds her swift career. 

What means that shout ?—again—again— 
Vespesian wields the thundering spear ! 
Loudly the well aimed rocks rebound, 

Ten thousand warriors strewed the ground— 
Swifter that meteor’s airy glance, 

Whirls by the death fraught lance: 

The gallant plumes on many a helmet dance. 


They come !—they come—a spectre band, 
Rush forth in dread despair; 

They perish for their native land :— 
Mark their look and hoary hair. 


With maddened strength, with giant clasp, 
See—their impious foes they grasp ; 


Hurry to Kedron’s rapid river*¥— 
One moment to its shelving brink, 
The warriors in death struggle quiver, 
Then in its gurgling eddies sink! 


Again the Jewish maidens rise, 
And from their blushing lips of rose, 
They echo through the darkened skies 
The death song of their gentle foes. 


Now with their arms aloft they sing— 
And curses on the invader fling ! 

While matrons wit a dreadtul shock, 
Cast from the walls the balanced rock; 
While infants grasp the gore stain’d spear, 
Their martyred fathers used to bear; 

And lisp the patriot’s battle ery, 

Urged by their mothers on—to die! 


But whence that thrilling groan, that startling cry, 
That yell of man in utmost agony? 

flour of prophetic song! of Zion’s doom— 

The hour of darkness—fa ‘ed city, see— 

The smouldering flames thy sacred fane cansume, 
And conquest’s desolation sits on thee, 


TAKING OF THE TEMPLE-—-THE MARRIED STATE. 
? 





*During the siege of Jerusalem this stream was so 
a swollen that it could hardly be recognised ag a 
OOK. , 











The Roman’s arm profanes thy temple fair, 
And shows the inquiring world—its Lord no longer 
there. 





THE MARRIED STATE. 





A woman runs a risk of being spoiled by the 
flattering period that precedes marriage. She 
is of necessity, then, a first object; and custom 
has added to the homage which love woul wij. 
lingly render. An individual of a family, who 
may have been but little considered, rises 9 
once into importance; and the person she most 
values is ready to execuie the slightest expres- 
sion of her will. 

The sooner that a Woman can divest herself of 
any unreasonable expectation which the deyo. 
tions of her Jover may have excited, the greater 
the probability of her securing permanent at- 
tachment. Courtship is a dream, from which 
it is better to awake, than to be reluctantly 
roused. It is better to turn to ordinary habits— 
to the sober and calm fulfilment of daily busi- 
ness, in the place assigned by duty—than to 
cherish to a false position. 


It is a proof of judgment in a woman, when 
she bestows attention ou a husband’s characier; 
when she sets herself to study peculiarities, and 
to consult them to the utmost of her power. This 
is the Management which is not only allowable, 
but praiseworthy ; for its object is, not the obtain- 
ing of sway, but the promotion of mutual felicity. 

It is certainly much. to be lamented whena 
young wife yields to a timid listlessness, which 
prevents her from making independent efforts; 
when she nurses the nervousness which unfits her 
for all useful services, when, whatever be the 
call upon her, she is herself in need of aid; and 
from never having thought of exerting herself, 
is incapable of duing so when the emergency 
arrives. Incidents daily occur which mark 
eithgr the helplessness or capability of every 
woman: Sudden alarms, trifling incidents, throw 
one into uncontrolable agitation ; while another 
calmly avoids or relieves the mishief. One's 
unable to put forth a hand to help hersel!; the 
other, without appearance of effort, is ready to 
help all besides. One cannot stir without sup 
port: the other is continually employed in some 
useful or beneyolent purpose. One reclines upod 
a sofa, establishing no other claim on others but 
her own incapacity ; the other by her parental 
good offices, pays up a debt which 1s willingly 
paid on demand, and thus provides in the best 
way for her future exigence. It not unfrequent- 
ly happens that a young married womans o!(¢n- 
er alone than she had previously been accustome 
to be; and that is, she misses the family circle 
with which she has hitherto been surrounce® 
Let not this, however, depress her spirits or rel 
der too dependant on her husband for evtertatt- 
ment. Let it, least of all, lead ber fosees 
frequently, relief in company. One of the “" 
things that she should learn is to be happy ! 
solitude: to find there occupation for — 
and to prove to her husband that, pewarsr re 
may enjoy social intercourse, and especially ys 
sire his presence, she needs not either a sister 
a friend to entertain ber when he is away: 
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